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SKETCHES OF CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS, 


No. VIL.—Mr. Brougham. 


Tus gentleman is, beyond any question, the 
most distinguished person in the House of Com- 
mons. He stands with this importance before the 
public eye, having all his life been a working bar- 
rister, never having been in office, and in spite of 
some natural disadvantages. It is worth while to 
consider by what qualities, and in what circum- 
stances, he has attained his present eminence, and 
in what particulars it consists. 

The ordinary subject of marvel with reference 
to Mr. Brougham, is the variety of his powers 
and attainments: and he is undoubtedly entitled 
to be considered as an orator, a lawyer, a states- 
man, an economist, and a person of scientific in- 
formation. The mind which has thrown itself 
actively into these various lines of exertion, and 
has earned a just reputation in most of them, 
though it need not be a mind of the highest cha- 
racter, must obviously be one of no very common 
stature. And in truth Mr. Brougham is distin- 
guished by several very remarkable qualifications. 
His class of power is neither that distinguished 
by reason, nor by imagination. His great pecu- 
liarity is energetic feeling. But as his mind is 
far more discursive than creative, his feelings 
habitually display themselves in a dress of logic. 
He is therefore especially fitted to excel as an 
orator; and unquestionably the most extraordi- 
nary efforts of his talents are rhetorical. He is 
deficient in no one of the abilities. necessary to 
eloquence, and possesses many of them in the 
highest perfection. He has of wit abundance, 
of fancy enough, both ingenuity and vigour of 
argumentation, and a quickness and strength of 
sarcasm, overpowering and tremendous. His 
greatest defect is merely of style. It is extremely 
difficult in the present age to select a phraseology 
for oratory; as the rich and masculine language 
of our earlier literature has fallen into neglect, and 
would scarcely be intelligible, and the meagre 
poverty of our customary diction is utterly insuf- 
ficient to large purposes or powerful effects. Mr. 
Brougham has attempted to remedy this diffi- 
culty, partly by drawing the materials of his style 
from the great authors of the seventeenth century, 
but chiefly by recurring to Greek and Roman 
writers, from whom he has derived no scanty 
variety of phrase ; sinewy, indeed, and impressive, 
but scarcely harmonizing very well with the other 
elements of his language, or sounding very native 
to English ears. It is an error, however, into 
which he has been driven in company with many 
of the greatest orators of our country. Chatham 
imitated, and sometimes plundered, Barrow: 
Burke collected and heaped up his brillianee 
from almost every accessible store-house; from 


elder poetry, and modern science, from the libra- | 


ries of Academe, and the workshops of Sheflield ; 
and Grattan, whose style belongs more peculiarly 
to his age, was obliged to enrich the barrenness 
of the eighteenth century, with exuberant meta- 
phor, and to point its feebleness with redundant 
antithesis. 

There is even a more striking singularity in 


_Mr. Brougham’s eloquence than the words he 


employs—sentences, namely, into which he casts 
them. They are distinguished by a rugged and 
broken involution, a careless complication of 
Clauses, which separates them from the periods 


a 





of every one else we remember. He seems so 
full of his subject, that when he has got hold of 
the paca 4 of a sentence, rather than waste 
time in making another to contain a new portion 
of meaning, he goes on filling and piling up the 
first with argument on argument, and image on 
insige, till he makes the whole a mass, resembling 
a heap of stones and lava from a volcano, half- 
fused into unity, rough, enormous, and burning. 
He never throws out a detached proposition, or 
includes in a simple definite form of words one 
step of a deduction ; but every thought, however 
narrow in itself, carries with it so much largeness 
of feeling, that it is always accompanied by refe- 
rences to the whole matter, which went before or 
is to follow, either indicated by some historic 
vividness or prophetic splendour of epithet, em- 
braced in some master principle, or insinuated 
more strongly than by open declaration, in some 
biting or blasting sarcnsm. He coils his inter- 
minable sentences around the point at issue, and 
binds it to his purpose with a thousand chain-like 
involutions, drawn out, twisted, and tied together. 
He does not, like Grattan, overthrow his antago- 
nist at a single spring, and then employ himself 
in mangling the carcase ; but he winds his serpent 
folds round, and round, and round, and combines 
and interlaces them with each other, crushing a 
limb with every knot, till by one irresistible com- 
ression, he forces out the life of his victim. 
is speeches have nv glittering polish, no airy 
pleasantness,—little of gorgeous exhibition or os- 
tentatious subtlety. His playfulness is the sport 
of a mail-clad soldier, and his toys, like those of 
the Spartans, are weapons of conflict and death. 
His hand seems little accustomed tothe graceful 
sweep of display, but it is practised to strike 
right forward at his antagonist; and like that of 
the old Roman, or of Goéthe’s Champion, it is 
rather a hand of iron than of flesh and blood. 


His illustrations are commonly more homely 
than fanciful. He comes before his audience not 
from fairy-land, but from the judgment-hall, the 
manufactory, the hospital, and the farm-yard. He 
does not seduce us to his object through an en- 
chanted garden ; but he drags us along, with irre- 
sistible power, through the streets and the cham- 
bers we have been accustomed to traverse or in- 
habit. The bulk of his speeches consists of im- 
passioned ratiocination ; but the parts intended es- 
pecially for display are either fearfully sareastie,— 
and thisis their most usual character,—or filled with 
a grave and lofty declamation, concise, simple, and 
of an earnest majesty. He attends little to melody 
of style, but much to emphasis; and, therefore, 
it is that, with all its incorrectness and irregula- 
rity, there have been few orators whose produc- 
tions are less fatiguing either to hear or read ; and 
a speech of Mr. Brougham’s appears to us infi- 
nitely more effective in all the careless energy 
with which it is delivered, than if it had been re- 
fined and elaborated into a more minute elegance. 
His want of smoothness and glitter takes nothing 
from the substantial power of his eloquenee ; and 
his scorn of the gayer and more graceful ap- 
pliances, so dear to Isocrates and Cicero, reminds 
us of that Lacedemonian Isadas, who, without 
waving crest, or sparkling shield, conquered by 
overpowering courage, and the naked vigour of 
his arm. 

Such appears to us, in few words, the charac- 
teristics of Mr. Brougham’s eloquence. It has 
qualities which entitle it as completely as any 





modern oratory to high and permanent estimation. 
But rhetoric, in its Own nature, must be calcu- 
lated for immediate, not for future results. All 
the immense differences between its laws and 
those of written composition, while they are 
guides to present success, are bars against pro- 
spective reputation. If a speech has all the pecu- 
liarities of a good essay, it is a bad speech. If it 
is essentia’'y oratorical, it is a bad essay; and 
when it is judged of as an essay, will be found 
wanting. 

Mr. Brougham’s eloquence will leave a trail of 
glory behind it; but by far the greater portion of 
his future fame, will depend upon the purposes 
for which he has employed it, and the per- 
manent traces which it leaves behind, in the 
good it has achieved and instituted. And bril- 
liant as is the name he has won by his oratory, 
there are still nobler titles to honour in many 
of the objects to which he has dedicated his 
powers. It isthe great misfortune of his life 
that he has been uniformly a partizan. It is at 
intervals, and, as it were, episodically, that he 
has laboured in other public paths, but it has 
been the business of his existence to support a 
political sect, and a sect the more contemptible, 
because, chiefly distinguished, not by an ad- 
herence to any peculiar set of opinions, but as 
supported by some great aristocratic families, and 
clinging to a few obsolete and senseless watch- 
words. By lending to a faction his powerful 
name and extraordinary talents, together with all 
the well-merited influence of his genuine public 
services, he has done far more than any one 
living to strengthen and animate the spirit of 
party—the spirit which makes men auxious 
for names and not for things, for men and 
not for truths, for accidents and not for princi- 
ples, for pretences and not for realities. He has 
been fighting, not in a great cause, but for a 
loud war-cry. He has subjected himself to that 
degrading and enfeebling system, which teaches 
us, instead of casting away every restriction and 
so to run freely, and run all in search of truth, 
to tie ourselves together like a gang of galley. 
slaves, and make the very bonds that unite us 
with each other but chains that proclaim and 
oo our servitude. And not only has he done 
much to strengthen the principle of party, but 
he has exhibited in his own person a striking 
instance of its evils. For who, in referring to 
the liistory of the last twenty years, and com- 
paring what has been done by Mr. Brougham 
with the vast questions that have been disputed 
during his life, can donbt that, but for the party 
by which he has so long been displayed in tri- 
umph, a manacied captive, he would have accom- 
plished immensely more of good than almost any 
other man has had in our day the opportunity of 
achieving. But this is a painful matter, and one 
from which, at least for the present, we will turn 
away. 

The salient points of his history are, with 
hardly an exception, pleasant to think upon. 
The Queen's trial scareely involved any of the 
great political principles at stake among mankind. 
But it was certainly satisfactory to see Mr. 
Brougham’s abilities employed in defence of a 
woman who, whether guilty or innocent, was cer- 
tainly far the least guilty of the two parties in the 
cause, and who yet would have relieved the greater 
offender from a restraint, by suffering punishment 
for her own inferior, and, at all events, retaliatory 
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criminality. There was during, and immediately 
after, this singular proceeding, a general feeling 
of something approaching to disappointment at 
the oratory on both sides. Mr. Brougham’s 
speeches were incomparably the ablest which the 
occasion ¢rew forth. But the excess of the pub- 
lic interest, and the greatness of the opportunity, 
overpowered even Mr. Brougham’s abilities ; and 
acute and splendid as was much of his eloquence, 
it was, and must have been, inferior to an expec- 
tation which knew no indifference and paused not 
at any limits. Assembled Greece, which crowded 
around the bema of Demosthenes at the coytest 
for the crown, must probably have been disap- 
pointed, even by that magnificent oration, which 
still remains to feed our delight, and command 
our astonishment. Let any one now read over 
the speeches at the Queen’s trial, now when it is 
scarcely remembered as a distant occurrence, and 
its unhappy object is in the coflin,—and there is 
much of eloquence produced by Mr. Brougham, 
which will bear comparison with almost any we 
remember. On some occasions, too, where no- 
thing is to be found recorded that would excite 
admiration, there was that of inspiration in the 
look and tone, which gave an amazing power to 
the simplest expressions—such, for instance, was 
the case with that sentence, in reply to an applica- 
tion for delay, when bursting from a quiet that 
looked almost concentratetl into marble, he flung 
his hands above him, as if they had been spreading 
pinions, and exclaimed,‘ Now, my Lords! are 
you a Court of Justice ? 

His conduct with regard to the Roman Catholic 
Question has been unvarying and admirable ; and 
his great and undeniable popularity is a perfectly 
decisive refutation of the statement that Emanci- 

ation, and all its supporters, are regarded with 
Soeror by the middle classes of England. It is 
scarcely a thing to be dwelt upon to Mr. 
Brougham’s praise, that he is an enemy to civil 
inequalities on account of religion, for it may be 
taken for granted of every one net a clergyman, 
who is at all superior in social wisdom to the 
mass of mankind. Yet, though we do not men- 
tion it to his praise, itis agreeable to contemplate 
another addition to the throng of illustrious names 
which may be inscribed upon the banners of 
Emancipation. Grattan, Burke, Fox, Plunkett, 
Canning, and, we are delighted to be able to 
add, Chalmers, are men with whom even Mr. 
Brougham need not be ashamed to ally himself, 
The way in which he has always defended this 
good cause, is an admirable contrast to the ruffian 
and ignorant violence with which it has sometimes 
been advocated in Ireland. 

His opposition to the Orders in Council, with 
regard to American commerce, is another of the 
bright honours of Mr. Brougham’s career. He 
displayed on this subject several of the highest 
qualities of eloquence, and his speeches may be 
thought of with the more satisfaction, because the 
talents they exhibited were put forth in oe 
to astupid and mischievous monopoly, We regret 
that as much cannot be said for all his conduct 
with regard to internal as to external policy. 
The way in which he has treated the question of 
Reform in Parliament, will be chronicled against 
his name for ever. It is peculiarly unwise in Mr. 
Brougham, according to mere selfish calculation, 
that he does not rely more upon the people, and 
Jess upon the aristocracy; for he is one of the 
few public men we have, who would be perfectly 
sure of enthusiastic support from the great mass 
of the nation, His pepularity must be felt asa 

erpetual thorn by the powers to whom he be- 
am. and whom he has served so pes worgna | i— 
put there is not a plebeian, the humblest and the 
ynost wretched, who has ever heard his name, that 
would not receive Mr. Brougham as the friend of 
the poor, and the patron of the oppressed ; and 
this not only because he has frequently stood for- 
ward for beneficent objects, but because there is 
in all he does an air of sincerity and kindness, a 


reality of sympathy, which is rare among public 





men, and especially among leaders of parties. 
The disposition to concern himself heartily for 
the good of the people, has been especially dis- 
— in his proposals for reform in the laws. 
n that long oration which has so lately been de- 
livered, though there is by no means suflicient 
suggestion of remedies, and the evil is not sought 
for nearly deep enough ; yet the wish to examine 
and to amend is so clearly displayed, and the 
general abstinence of a great rhetorician from 
any needless rhetorical display, is so marked and 
praiseworthy, that it deserves to be estimated as 
one of the most valuable speeches ever spoken in 
the House of Commons. The infinitely greater 
extendedness of plan than ever was proposed by 
Mr. Peel, makes it a farce to consider that per- 
son’s proceedings as any thing more than a useful 
appendage to Mr. Brougham’s, and to those dis- 
gracefully frustrated attempts of Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly, and Sir James Mackintosh. The conclu- 
sion of the speech in question may be pointed out 
as a particularly impressive example of eloquence, 
and one in which the moral sublime of the senti- 
ment was carried as far as would be tolerated in 
one of the least moral and least sublime assemblies 
in the world—the English House of Commons. 

The wonderful energy of his mind has also 
shown itself in a very amiable and beneficent 
light with regard to West India slavery. That 
disgraceful plague-spot in our empire is preserved 
from every purifying touch by a barrier of in- 
terested power which it is dangerous and almost 
hopeless to assail. The plain proposition, that 
nothing can give one man a complete and inde- 
feasivle right over the will of another, is met by 
such a complex hostility of ancient prejudice and 
desperate self-interest, that the man, who offers to 
‘alg 08 the worship of the monstrous idol set up 
»y these debasers of humanity, deserves to be pro- 
tected and encouraged by the applause of all 
good men. The wretched beings of a different 
colour from us, who are employed at the other 
side of the Atlantic in ministering to our luxuries, 
have so few outward bonds of communion with 
ourselves, that it is not wonderful thie many who 
have no interest in ameliorating their condition 
should forget their sufferings, or that the few who 
have an interest in preventing improvement, 
should continue to tyrannise. But honour and 
praise be to those who use the talents God has 
given them in working charity to his creatures. 
And in other times, when schools and churches 
shall crown the mountains of Jamaica, and the 
cottage of the negro peasant shall be sacred from 
the brutality of white men, when the scourge 
shall no longer sound among the Antilles, nor the 
image of God be trampled by the slave-driver 
into the likeness of the beasts that perish, the 
name of Henry Brougham will not be omitted in 
the thanksgivings of a redeemed people. 

Nor unworthy of being mentioned together 
with these things, are the exertions of Mr. 
Brougham for education. First came the plan 
for a national system of instruction; then the 
Mechanics’ Institutes ; then the London Univer- 
sity; then the Society for Useful Knowledge. 
We differ on many points from Mr. Brougham 
as to the best mode of education; but who can 
want esteem, we had almost suid affection, for the 
man who, under a constant violence of opposition, 
has attempted all this, and realized se much of it. 
Mr. Brougham, by these various endeavours, has 
sought to clear away the clouds and thick dark- 
ness which have so long rested on the land ; and 
to make knowledge an inheritance, common as 
the air, to all, instead of its being a precious in- 
fluence confined to the selected few. Happy, in- 
deed, would be the oppressors of mankind if they 
could monopolize mental acquirements, like food, 
or privileges, or titles, and leave the mass of men 
as stupid as they are unprotected, and as narrowed 
in thought as they are restricted in action, But 
the mind, thank God! is free and open, even 
though the hands be chained; and while the evils 
of our social system have degraded the great mass 





of the people of this country, it has been Mr, 
Brougham’s desire to elevate their intellects from 
the dust, and to nourish them into strength by 
instruction. The Mechanics’ Institutes, and the 
Society for Useful Knowledge, are admirable 
instruments of so excellent a design. But we 
fear that, at least, the latter plan has not been so 
well executed as we could have wished. The 
London University attempts another kind of good, 
and must apparently succeed in accomplishing it, 
The first idea of this institution was suggested 
and repeatedly urged by Mr. oa but with. 
out the influence and power of Mr. Brougham’s 
assistance, it could not probably have been car. 
ried into effect. In supporiing such a project 
he has done a good to his country, which even 
England could hardly repay. One of the worst 
and most permanent evils of our condition is the 
aristocratic and ecclesiastical monopoly of opi- 
nion. The only recognised and fashionable means 
of instruction among us are in the hands of those 
who have an interest in teaching aristocracy rather 
than politics, and a creed rather than a religion, 
This tendency runs through the whole mind of 
the country, and it must be opposed indirectly by 
the London University. Many errors will, in all 
probability, be taught there, though not so many 
as in institutions which are, at least to a certain 
extent, found to stand still while the world is 
moving forward. And this is, in truth, the great 
point, that there shall be nothing to shackle, no- 
thing to detain; that if we do not draw on the 
age, we may, at least, not hold it back ; that if 
we are not masters, we may, at all events, be ser- 
vants to time. It is well to embody knowledge 
in institutions; but it is well also to remember, 
that an improving and expanding soul must be 
united for ever to a body which cannot improve 
or grow ; and that if the material portion of man 
were eternal, it would become a dungeon to the 
perfected spirit. Death is provided as a remedy 
tor man; but, alas! there is none for the British 
Constitution or the University of Cambridge. 
The kind of education which Mr. Brougham 
seems fond of, is one which goes very much to 
spread an acquaintance with the exact sciences, 
The knowledge of the exterior world appears to 
be in his opinion the most proper object of pur- 
suit, and as far as can be judged from his writings, 
he would give the mind very little assistance in 
developing itself, except by putting into it as 
much as possible -of positive instruction from 
without. If he could, he would make all men 
natural philosophers. He would give them the 
habit of measuring the universe with a rule, and 
weighing it in abalance. And herein is the fault 
of his plan of education, that it would imprison 
the infinite in finite, and subordinate conscience 
to sense. He derives, as it would seem, the idea 
of a God from without, and deduces the invi- 
sible from the visible; forgetting that it is not 
through the lower we can know the higher; but 
that to the higher power the lower existence is 
manifest. He has not proposed any plan for cul- 
tivating more wisely and carefully the better feel- 
ings of mankind; but seems to imagine that 
universal justice may be obtained by chemical 
analysis, and that benevolence will be the product 
of a quadratic equation, We regret that his own 
tastes and habits have led him into so grievous 
an error; and wide as is the good which must 
result from merely turning general attention to 
education, he would have achieved incomparably 
more of benefit, if he had put forth all the re- 
sources and engines of his powerful mind to sweep 
away the great and desperate delusion that ac- 
quaintance with the outward world can satisfy 
the cravings of the inner man. But in spite of 
all which has been left undone by Mr. Brougham, 
the day must come when mankind will act upon 
the knowledge that happiness is a feeling, and 
hot &n op nion, and virtue a state of the heart, 
aiid not of the intellect—a time when it will be 
the object of our schools and pulpits, our literature 
and social system, to make men gentle, humble, 
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brave, beneficent and self-denying, and to actuate 
them by no motives but love to God and man; 
subduing inquiries, arts, and inventions to be the 
instruments, not the standards, of good, and see- 
ing more of precious influence in one kindly feel- 
ing, one generous sacrifice, than in all the rival- 
ries of colleges, the shadowy limbos of libraries 
and museums, the quarrels of theologians about 
‘the letter that killeth,’ and the contempt of 
worldly men for ‘ the spirit that giveth life.’ 

The errors of Mr. Brougham’s system of edu- 
cation, connect themselves closely with the gene- 
ral character of his mind. The domain of his 
affections is the outward ; the study of his life 
has been the positive. His days have been divi- 
ded between the researches of science, and the 
contentions of law and government. There is 
nothing about him of those tendencies to pene- 
trate above that which is accidental and transi- 
tory into the region of the necessary and the eter- 
nal. His thoughts are not meditative or reflective ; 
but active and practical. He sees what is around 
him, and impresses himself upen it. But he 
never attempts to withdraw from the turbulent 
and eager present, into those regions of purer 
and more abstract feeling to which the best and 
wisest natures habitually journey. And it is on 
this account that, as a mere momentary agent, he 
is so infinitely less useful than he would other- 
wise have shown himself. Be it his praise that 
though, among perfectly unworldly men, he would 
scarcely find a place, and though, among philo- 
sophers, he would be held as one who had con- 
stantly mistaken the types and shadows of truth 
for truth itself; yet rank him either among law- 
yers or statesmen, and he stands forth from the 
crowd with a loftiness of stature and brightness 
of glory, which in our day and land have be- 
longed to none beside. 





MEMOIRS AND LIFE OF DOCTOR GOOD, 


Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Character of the late 
John Mason Good, M.D, By Ovintuus Grecory, 
L.L.D. 8vo., pp. 472. Fisher, London, 1828. 
Tue subject of this memoir deserves the tri- 

bute it offers to his memory, as well for his per- 
sonal and professional, as his literary character. 
Without being endowed with that higher order 
of intellect to which the name of genius is given, 
he possessed those qualifications, both of mind 
and heart, which were calculated to render him 
eminently useful in his profession, and successful 
in his various literary pursuits. He had that ar- 
dent thirst for knowledge which carries the mind 
onward, in spite of the most opposing circum- 
stances, and that benevolence of disposition which 
leads it to appropriate all its wealth and disco- 
veries to the good and improvement of mankind. 
Toa memory that rendered his most laborious 
undertakings comparatively easy, was added a pa- 
tience of thought that enabled him to make the 
utmost of the materials he collected, and in every 
work he has left, we possess evidence of that strong 
good sense, blended with a certain degree of na- 
tural ambition and desire of fame, which distin- 
guished his career. 

Dr. Good’s literary remains are numerous, and 
some of them will undoubtedly secure him a re- 
spectable name with posterity. His works, how- 
ever, are not so generally known as they ought to 
be, both for their merits and general usefulness. 
His ‘ Book of Nature,’ consisting of the lectures 
delivered at the Surrey Institution, is one of the 
best compendiums of universal science in print. 
It is clear, full, and well arranged, written in 
a good style, and presenting the most import- 
ant objects in the world of matter and mind, | 
in the best light for popular examination. His | 
other great work, and the one for which perhaps 
he will possess the most lasting reputation, we 
mean his translation of ‘ Lucretius,’ is distin- , 
guished for the philosophical talent, the clear 
and perfect salt encima of the modes of 


tinking in other days, that it evinces, for the co- 





pious and erudite illustrations it contains of al- 
most every branch of learning, and for its gene- 
ral fidelity, as a transcript of one of the most im- 
portant works of antiquity. Of his other produc- 
tions we cannot speak particularly, except that, 
as well as the two we have just mentioned, they 
are distinguished by the marks of a mind highl 
cultivated, and of extensive research, and by all 
that elegance and correctness which belong to 
the compositions of that class of intellects with 
which Dr. Good’s may be ranked; a class of 
minds fitted for observation and the pursuit of 
learning, and making up for want of depth in 
their original modes of thinking, by the extent of 
their knowledge, and their skill in its applica- 
tion. 

The amiable man, of whose literary talents we 
have thus spoken, was born May 25, 1764. His 
father was a dissenting clergyman, and his mother 
a niece of the celebrated John Mason, the author 
of the ‘ Treatise on Self-Knowledge,’ After having 
received an excellent private education under his 
father, he was apprenticed to Mr. Johnson, a 
surgeon at Gosport, and at the conclusion of his 
professional studies, entered into partnership with 
a Mr. Deeks, a medical man at Sudbury. In the 
year 1792, however, having entered into some pe- 
cuniary engagement for a friend, his affairs be- 
came involved, and he was driven to seek relief 
from his embarrassment by the employment of 
his pen. But nothing could be more dishearten- 
ing than the success of his first literary attempts, 
and had he not possessed a more than ordinary 
degree of hope, he would have thrown up the 
profession of authorship in despair. A better 
prospect of improving his circumstances after- 
wards occurred, in the offer of a medical gentle- 
man in London to receive him into partnership. 
The offer was accepted, but owing to some jea- 
lousy on the part of his associate, the union 
ended in the total loss of the practice, which 
might otherwise have made their fortunes. Not- 
withstanding these adversities, Mr. Good’s mind 
continued unsubdued, and at length, by unwearied 
exertion, he succeeded in establishing himself in 
a vey extensive connection. His reputation 
spread among the members of his profession, his 
literary character became every day more known 
and esteemed, and in a few years he was connect- 
ed with most of the celebrated men of the time. 

In the year 1820 he took the degree of M.D., 
which he received from Aberdeen. From that 
period his health appears to have been declining, 
but he continued his pursuits with little abate- 
ment to the very end of his life, which terminated 
on the 2d of January, 1827, in the 63d year of his 
age. 

"Be. Gregory has written the Memoirs of his 
friend with much feeling ; it would be difficult, 
however, to select from the volume a passage 
which would be more generally interesting than 
the following one, which will give our readers 
some idea of the general style of Dr. Good’s com- 
ositions ; it refers to his work on the Study of 
ledicine : 


* He has also availed himself of the advantage so 
readily afforded by his arrangement, of prefixing to 
every class a “ Physiological Froem,” containing a 
summary of the most important laws and discoveries 
in physiology, that tend to elucidate the subjects com- 
prehended in the class to which the proem belongs. 
“The author has, also, occasionally enriched these 
dissertations by a glance at the more striking analo- 
gies of the animal, and even of the vegetable world 
at large, wherever they could add to the illustration.” 
To me these “ proems” seem to constitute the most 
entertaining and instructive portions of this highly en- 
tertaining and instructive work. I have read some of 
them again and again, and always with an increased 
pen pos If they are throughout correct, of which 

need scarcely declare myself again an incompetent 
judge, they would of themselves form an interesting 
volume. But many regions of physiological research, 


are as yet debateable ground ; and as the author con- 


fesses that he has here indulged “a pretty active 
spirit,” it is not improbable that the properly qualified 
reader may not yield an entire assent to every state~ 





ment or deduction in these preliminary disquisitions” 
—however sound the author’s general principles, and 
however diversified and beautiful many of his illustra- 
tions. 

‘With a view to convey some idea of Dr. Good’s 
method of treating a disease, I select for an example 
that which relates to Entasia Rachybia, muscular distor- 
tion of the spine. After laying down a general defi- 
nition, he adverts to the various kinds, and dilates upon 
that first described by Pott ; scrofulous, and producing 
caries. He then traces the rachetic source, and re- 
marks, that in these cases the disease is a primary 
affection of the bones, producing angular distortion 
as opposed to lateral. He next speaks of muscular, liga- 
mentous, or cartilaginous distortion, the organs being 
affected sometimes singly, sometimes jointly. Then he 
adverts to the distinctionsobserved by the Greek writers, 
viz. Lordosis, Cyrtosis, and Hy bosis, distinctions well dis- 
criminated by Pott. To these succeed brief accounts 
of the views of the disease taken by Baynton, Wilson, 
Lloyd, and Jarrold. The author then observes, that 
the muscular is much more common than the osseous 
distortion of the spine, and sketches the different ex- 
planations of Grant, Harrison, and Dods. He next 
shows the nature of the muscular distortion now most 
common, assigns muscular debility as the proximate 
cause, traces the commencement and progress of the 
disease, the augmentation of the evil by the modern 
discipline of ladies’ schools, and then describes the 
preventive and remediable means, as cupping, sham- 
pooing, friction, advantageous positions, couch, in- 
clined plane, &c.; adding, however, that, besides 
these, pure air, sea-bathing, and every other kind of 
tonic, whether external or internal, are of the utmost 
importance. 

* Among the occasional causes of this diseased incur- 
vation, Dr. Good includes the various contrivances 
adopted to mould the female form into greater symme- 
try than it is supposed to have received from the Crea- 
tor. On this topic, his remarks are as important as 
they are just. 

* The greater frequency of the lateral distortion of 
the spine in our own day, compared with its apparent 
range in former times, together with the increased 
coercion and complication of the plan laid down in 
many of our fashionable schools for young ladies, 
seems clearly to indicate that some part, at least, of its 
increased inroad is chargeable to this source. 

‘ «The simple fact is, that the system of discipline 
is carried too far, and rendered much too complicated ; 
and art, which should never be more than the hand- 
maid of nature, is elevated into her tyrant. In rustic 
life we have health and vigour, and a pretty free use of 
the limbs and muscles, because all are left to the im- 
pulse of the moment, to be exercised withour restraint. 
The country girl rests when she is weary, and in what- 
ever position she chooses or finds easiest; and walks, 
hops, or runs, as her fancy may direct, when she has 
recovered herself : she bends her body and erects it as 
she lists, and the flexor and extensor muscles are 
called into an equal and harmonious play. There may 
be some degree of awkwardness, and there generally 
will be, in her attitudes and movements ; and the great 
scope of female discipline (as to the motions of the 
body) should consist in correcting this. With this it 
should begin, and with this it should terminate, whether 
our object be directed to giving grace to the unculti- 
vated human figure, or the uncultivated brute. We 
may modify the action of muscles in common use, or 
even call_more into play than are ordinarily exercised, 
as in various kinds of dancing ; but the moment we 
employ one set of muscles at the expense of another, 
keep the extensors on a full stretch from day to day, 
by forbidding the head to stoop, or the back to be 
bent, and throw the flexors of these organs into disuse 
and despisal ; we destroy the harmony of the frame, 
instead of adding to its elegance, weaken the muscles 
that have the disproportionate load thrown upon them ; 
render the rejected muscles torpid and unpliant ; sap 
the foundation of the general health, and introduce a 
crookedness of the spine, instead of guarding against it, 
The child of the opulent, while too young to be fettered 
with a fashionable dress, or drilled into the discipline 
of our female schools, has usually as much health, and 
as little tendency to distortion, as the child of the pea- 
sant: but let these two, for the ensuing eight or ten 

ears, change places with each other ; let the young 

eiress of opulence be left at liberty ; and let the pea- 
sant-girl be restrained from her freedom of muscular 
exertion in play and exercise of every kind; and in- 
stead of this, let her be compelled to sit bolt-upright, in 
a high narrow chair with a straight back, that hardly 
allows of any flexion to the sitting muscles, or of any 
recuryation to the spine; and let the whole of her 
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exercise, instead of irregular play and frolic gaiety, be 


limited to the ‘staid and measured march of M 
choly im the Penseroso of Milton: 
hk © S10 7F Sith even step and musing gait; 
4, be pester performed for an hour or two every 
fay, and to constitute the whole of her corporeal ‘re- 
Taxation from tonth to month, girded, moreover, all the 
While, with’ the paraphernalia of braces, bodiced stays, 
awd @ Spiked collar ;~and there can be little doubt, 
that, while the child of opulence shall be acquiring all 
the héalth and vigour her parents could wish for, though 
it may be. with a colour somewhat too shaded with 
brown, and an air somewhat less elegant than might 
be desired, the transplanted child of the cottage will 
exhibit a slrape as fine, and a demeanour as elegant, as 
fashion can communicate, but at the heavy expense of 
a langour and relaxation of fibre that no stays or props 
éan compensate, and no improvement of figure can 
atone for. 

* ** Surely it is not necessary, in order to acquire all 
the air and gracefulness of fashionable life, to banish 
from the hour of recreation the old rational amusements 
of battledore and shuttlecock, of tennis, trap-ball, or 
ony, other game that calls into action the bending as 
well as the extending muscles, gives firmness to every 
organ, and the glow of health to the entire surface. 

*** Such, and a thousand similar recreations, varied 
according to the fancy, should enter into the school- 
training of the day, and alternate with the grave pro- 
cession and the measured dance, for there is no occa- 
sion to banish either; although many of the more 
intricate and venturous dances, as the Bolero, should 
be but occasionally and ee ay ag aly in; since, 
as has been sufficiently shown by Mr. Shaw, “‘ we have 

ily opportunities of observing, not only the good 

fects of _well-regulated exercise, but also the actual 
deformity which arises from the disproportionate deve- 
lopment that is produced by the undue exertion of par- 
ticnlar elasses of muscles,” *—vol. iv. p. 332. 

14 Among our author’s interesting treatises upon ‘dif- 
férent’diseases, that which relates to Leprosy is one 
of: {the: most elaborate and curious. He traces ‘the 
histoty of its technology, from the Hebrew, through 
the Arabic and Greek languages; and is thus enabled 
to assign reasons for much of the vagueness and con- 
fusion which have prevailed respecting this disorder. 
The theologian, as well as the student of medicine, may 
here derive benefit from his researches. I much regret 
that their general result is presented too much at length 
to allow of its insertion in these pages.’ 

Were we disposed to any severity of criticism, 
we should perhaps find fault with Dr. Gregory for 
the insertion of articles in his volume, which 
neither add to its real value, nor help materially 
to illustrate the character of his friend. But it 
being evident that the respected author has been 
more desirous of making the work useful to ge- 
neral readers than of composing a mere bio- 
graphy, we can excuse the occasional intrusion 
of some pieces, which a stricter eye would have 
rejected, As a volume of miscellaneous instruc- 
tion and amusement, it is highly valuable and in- 
teresting, and those who knew Dr. Good, as well 
a3 those who wish to become acquainted with his 
writings, will thank the author of it for the full 
justice he has done his subject. 


elan- 





WALTER'S LETTERS, 


Letters from the Continent. By the Rev, W. Wat- 
TER, A.M. 8yo. pp. 307. Blackwood, Edinburgh, 
1828. 

Aw intelligent man can scarcely trayel through 

a country, however well-known or frequently tra- 

versed, without finding many objects worthy of no- 

tice,or without making observations worth record- 
ing. True it is, that a book of travels, to be very 
deeply interesting, must contain accounts not 
likely,to proceed from men of ordinary acquire- 
ments or confined observation. ‘ Nevertheless, 
many an amusing, and even useful, book, may be 
written on scenes and occurrences, which are 
neither remote nor extraordinary, but yet are 
worth describing, either because they have not 
been observed before under similar circumstances, 
or because they have given rise to a new train of 
thought in the mind of the writer. This observa- 
tion, which may serve as an apology for the authors 
of Tours on the Continent, in general, is perhaps 
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less wanted as an.excuse for the appearance of the 
little work on our.table, than for many others. of.a 
similar kind. .It.is written by a man of cultivated 
mind, and possessing considerable quickness of 
observation, and we have run through its pages 
with more pleasure than we usually derive from 
such works. In mafy pafts of it we have found 
information} which we do not remember to have 
seen in other accounts of the places which the 
author visited ; and some of the particulars which 
he has collected together, though known already 
through other mediums, are so well selected and 
united with original observation, that they may be 
read with pleasure and profit, when larger de- 
scriptions would fail of: their purpose. The fol- 
lowing extract contains a good account of the salt 
works, near Bex, in Switzerland: 


* We lost no time in hiring a carriage to convey us 
to the salt works which are situated in the mountains, 
and distant from Bex about a league anda half. The 
road winds along by the side of an impetuous torrent, 
forming in its progress many pretty falls, while every 
turn introduced some new beauty to our notice: after 
continually ascending for about an hour, we came to 
the foot of the mountain, out of whose bosom the salt is 
extracted. Having procured a guide and some torches, 
we entered the gallery, which, penetrating the moun- 
tain, proceeds in a horizontal direction 4000 feet: it 
is cut in the solid rock, and is six feet and a half high 
by three feet and a half wide. After advancing about 
a hundred yards we began to feel some inconvenience 
from the cold and damp air of the gallery, having just 
left an atmosphere of near eighty degrees of Fahrenhcit, 
and did not think it either prudent or worth while to 
proceed beyond the largest chamber and the well. The 
former is one hundred feet long, sixty wide, and nine 
high, hollowed out of the solid rock. ‘The well, ‘also 
cut in the solid rock, is eight hundred feet deep ; and 
we amused ourselves, for a short time, by rolling large 
sheets. of paper into the shape of a cone, and, after 
setting fire to them, watching their descent, which oc- 
cupied some minutes. Ata depth of 40) feat, the well 
communicates with other galleries; to which indeed it 
affords the only access: we did not descend tg them, 
bnt we were informed by the workmen that foul air 
did not exist in any part of the mine ; and indeed the 
miners had all the appearance of the most vigorous 
health. On leaving the mine, we’ proceeded to the 
houses where the operation of extracting the salt from 
the water, conducted hither from the very centre of the 
mountain by means of pipes, is carried on ; and if the 
immense galleries, spacious chambers, and deep weil, 
which we had just left, impressed us with,a deep sense of 
the perseverance and industry of the hardy mountain- 
eers, we were here no less convinced of their ingenuity, 
With regard to such of the water as is very strongly 
impregnated with salt, the process is very simple: it is 
boiled, for some time, in immense caldrons, and then 
run off into spacious coolers, where the salt soon forms 
in crystals on the sides and bottom. But there is much 
of the water, which contains so little salt, that it is 
searcely perceptible to the taste. The operation of 
boiling this would be endless, and, more than that, 
attended with enormous expense, In order, there- 
fore, to get rid of the soft water, as they call it, and, 
at the same time, to retain the salt, the following 
simple yet ingenious process is adopted :—Vast sheds 
are constructed, about three hundred fect long, fifty 
wide, and one hundred high; they are epen at the 
sides, and are erected in sjtuations most exposed to 
the action of the san and wind. space in the 
centre is filled with faggots of )fir-tree branches and 
thorns: the water is raised; by means of most inge- 
nious pumps (some twenty or thirty of which are kept 
in perpetual exercise by the agency of four cubic inches 
of water falling on a wheel thirty-four feet in diame- 
tér,) to the top of the building, and is there distributed 
with beautiful regularity over the whole surface of the 
faggots: through these, ‘which, be it recollected, con- 
stitute a mass’ ninety feet high and twenty wide,’ the 
water filters, drop by drop, into a basin beneath. In 
its progress, the earthy particles it contains remain 
attached to the faggots in the form of stalactite, the 
soft water evaporates, and what reaches the basin is 
as strongly impregnated with salt as the most produc- 
tive which the mountain affords; it is thence con- 
ducted by pipes to the boilers, and is treated as the 
first. This operation is simple, but the effect is won- 
derful; the reservoirs for the reception of the water 
from the mountain, and for that which has undergone 
the process of evaporation, are close together; and | 





the two are aa different in taste as river and sea-water. | 


A eT! 


The quantity of salt produced from, these works ans 

nually, is a million and a half of pounds,’ .p, 48—51L 
The observations also on the climate of ‘Pisa ard 

and te some of our readers they may 


interesting, 
be useful : 


‘ Pisa.is situated in the midst.of a yast,plain, bound- 
ed on the north and east by the lofty. ridges of the. Ap- 
pennines ; from the bases. of which, it is about four 
miles distant :, to the south and the west it is entirely 
open. Qn all sides of it, at various distances, of two, 
three, or four miles, are extensive swamps, whose waters 
are in great measure stagnant, while it is traversed in 
its whole length by the Arno; hence there prevails. 
considerable degree of humidity in the atmosphere; 
which, in its turn, is productive of warmth ;, by afford 
ing a more dense body for the absorption and retention 
of the sun’s rays, This prevailing humidity is further 
much increased by the frequency with which the sonth- 
west wind, called the Sirocco, recurs. This, coming 
from the heated sands of Africa, not only helps to in- 
crease the evaporation, whith at all times is going on, 
from the numerous swamps which surround Pisa ;. but 
by blowing against an insurmountable-barrier of monn- 
tains, contributes to its accumulation. It is during 
such weather as this mild, damp, and cheered with oc- 
casional hot gleams of sunshine, that consumptive pa- 
tients feel themselves better, and breathe with greater 
facility. On the contrary, during the prevalence of 
clear, and what is usually styled, bracing weather, ac. 
companied with dry winds from the mountains, which 
carry away the exhalations as they are formed, con- 
sumptive patients relapse, breathe with difficulty, and 
become depressed in spirits. Our own island is much 
calumniated for frequent and rapid changes of cli- 
mate to which it is subject, but I think Iam borne out 
by facts in asserting that the changes at Pisa are almost 
as frequent, though perhaps they are not so violent, as 
the extremes of heat and cold are not here so far asun- 
der; yet I have known it blow a sirocco in the morning, 
with the thermometer at 55° Fahrenheit, and the day 
terminate with frost. ‘These changes are very trying 
to persons in robust health; how much more so must 
they be to persons whose Inngs are sensible of the least 
variation in the state of the atmosphere which they 
breathe. Add to this, that the houses at Pisa (and the 
remark ‘is equally applicable to: all parts of Italy) are 
ill. calculated for keeping out the cold; and you will 
agree with me in thinking that the system of sending 
consumptive patients to pass the winter in Italy, is one 
of which the propriety may fairly be questioned. An 
Italian, when cold, instead of going to warm himself at 
a fire, wraps an additional cloak round him, or at most 
admits into his room an additional pan of hot ashea, 
and thus sets the elements at defiance. If he does 
admit a fire-place into his chamber, he uses it as a 
ventilator, seldom allowing his wood to break out inta 
a flame, unless out of complaisance to an English wie 
sitor, whose fondness for a cheerful blaze, though he 
cannot comprehend, he is willing to gratify. With thig 
indifference to the charms of a blazing hearth, it is no 
wonder that an Italian but rarely involves himself in 
the expense of construetingone. Hence their scarcity, 
and the ill adaptation of Italian houses to the reception 
of invalids. These, I fear, are circumstances often left 
entirely out of the account, both by medical men who 
recommend an Italian residenee to their patients, and 
by friends who consent, often as a last resource, toa 
trial of the experiment. Such persons as are sent here, 
with a view to the amelioration of their health, should 
be warned that much caution is absolutely necessary, 
both as regards the choice of a situation and the taking 
of exercise. With respect to the first, the only part of 
Pisa calculated for the abode of an invalid, is the quay 
on the northside of the river, called the Lungarno.— 
The hotses have the sun upon them nearly all day; 
and are thus not only warmer, but much more free 
from damp, than those in other parts of thetown. The 
next point is to fix upon one which has the most fire- 
places ; an invalid should both sit and sleep in rooms 
having a southern exposure : there being an amaaing 
difference in the temperature of rooms in the front and 
at the back of houses on the Lungarno, and suck as no 
one in delicate health ought te encounter. Another 
reason for selecting rooms looking on the river, is that 
they command a cheerful prospect. The Lungarno 
being the principal, I may almost say on/y, promenade 
within the walls of Pisa, it generally presents a lively 
and animated sceneatall hours of the day : the frequent 
passage of barges up and down the river is no meaa 
addition to the picture, and in default of all these,there 
is always the river itsclf to look at, which although 
cannot be called a pellucid stream, is generally, during 
the winter, high and rapid. Those invalids who are 
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sufficiently well to ‘take out-of-door exercise, cannot 
he too cautious in availing themselves of the privilege. 
The inlets to the: Lungarno from the rest of the town 
ere, very numerous, and all of them being in the direc- 
tion of the mountains, serve as so many channels for 
the admission of the cold winds which proceed from 
An invalid, therefore, should never cross these, 
bat confine his’ walk within any two of them ; taking 
earé, never to expose himself -to the influence of the 
mid-day “sin!” ‘Observing these, and other cautions, 
equally applicable to every situation, there can be no 
doubt, that a consumptive patient, who is not sent out 
ere itbe too late, will benefit by the climate, commnni- 
But the burial ground at Leghorn, which I 
have just visited, bears melancholy testimony to the 
fact, that numbers are sent out to Italy, when there is 


them. 


dus annis. 


not the remotest prospect of their recovery.’ 


The following sketches of a Jesuit preacher 
and his sermon are so curious, that we cannot re- 


sist the temptation of extracting them. 


* We had not been seated long, when I observed 
‘a dark. and  gloomy-visaged priest approaching the 
desk, along the side aisle of the church, where the 
light. was fecble, and: gave to his colourless and mo- 
rose countenance an expression the most sinister I 
He entered the desk, prayed in silence 
for a brief space, then rose from his knees, and; having 
seated himself, began to survey his congregation with 
eyes the keenest and most penetrating you can ima- 
gine: the wrinkles, which were gathered on his brow, 
gradually relaxed, his countenance expanded, a smile 
spread itself over his now handsome features, and in a 
voice extremely soft and musical, and with an expres- 
sion the most engaging, he began a discourse, which 
will be strongly impressed on my memory to the 

i Confession of sins was 
the subject of his address; he represented it as one of 


ever beheld. 


latest hour of my existence. 


the most beneficial portions of religious exercise, when 
duly performed: and, on the other hand, one of the 
most dangerous, if executed in a careless and incon- 
siderate manner. But I must attempt to give you 
some portions of his discourse, as nearly as I can, 
in his own words, while you must conceive them to 
be accompanied with the most admirable acting. 
His commencement was very abrupt; after giving out 
the text, which I did not hear, he began :—‘* What is 
it, my children, which the devil most dreads, as offer- 
ing the greatest hindrance to the establishment of 
his kingdom in your hearts? - Is it the frequent repe- 
tition of the sacrifice of mass? No. Do the guaresi- 
mists (lent preachers) excite his apprehension? No. 
They may preach humility and contrition; but they 
cannot enforce obedience to their exhoriations.”’ ’ 


The conclusion of the discourse is as follows : 


* “ You make confession a mere matter of conveni- 
ence. On rising in the morning, your first business is 
te get shaved, and hear the news of the town; not 
being very busy, perhaps, you then step into a coffce- 
house, and read the Diario; on loitering homewards, 
the open door of a church attracts your attention, and 
suddenly. recollecting that it is a long time since you 
confessed, and that your sins are accumulating, you 
enter, and without further preparation, forthwith, as 
you conceive, disburthen yourself ot your sins. I was 
one-day applied to by one of this sort for absolution, 
and.I will tell you ‘how I treated him. A penitent, 
with whom I was already engaged, kept him some time 
Waiting, aud his manner exhibited unequivocal signs 
of impatience. At length, however, the coast was 
clear, and then, clothing himself in all the externals.of 
humility, he began :—‘ Father, wish to confess’— 
Well, my son, replied I, proceed, I am all attention’ 
‘Father, I have been so wicked as to say Arch-priest., 
That is very bad indeed, but is that all ?.. ‘No, Father’ 
late meat last Friday without having a dispensation.. 
Any thing more ? — ‘ No, Father, 1 cannot. recollect 
that I have offended in anyother respect.’ Pray now 
tel: me, my son, said J, how long is it since you last 
confessed ? -‘ A year,’ was the reply. A year? “That 
isindeed 4 longtime. “Now tell ome) what had you 
for dinner’ last Sunday week? ‘Indeed, Father, | 
cannot at this moment remember 3 but if -you will give 
tea short time to+—-+—’» | Come, no hesitation 5. tell 
me this instant of what your last Sunday’s dinner con- 
sisted?‘ Indeed; Father, Uhave forgotien.’ Oh! un- 
Worthy son of the church that thot iart, seid J, go about 
ty business; expect) no- absolution front me; you 
cine, pretending 'to be able to recal: all the’ delinquen- 
ces of a year, and! yet your memory Js so: frail, that 
you cannot tell me what you ‘ate for’dinner fourteen 
days ago! Begone! make room for more devout 
Christians thaw thyself, and Jearn that the confessional 


is not safely to be trifled with.” 


great deal more on your dress. 


a waltz, or a cotillion. , Your. danci 


when your religious instructor is announced, it is, 


studying the last new opera ;’ or, if you do condescend 
to sit down and hear his instructions, it is to hear only, 
and not to understand. Hence your ignorance in all 
that concerns your eternal welfare. Now I will make 
bold to say, that there are many now before me, who, 
if I were to ask them how many sacraments there are, 
would be unable to answer me, or perhaps would reply, 
‘Three: faith, hope, and charity.’’’ This stroke of 
humour was too much for the gravity of his audience, 
whose risible muscles had been more than once ex- 
cited ; they, one and all, gave way to the occasion, and 
a slight hum of laughter was distinctly heard proceed- 
ing from the assembled crowd. In a similar strain of 
humour, accompanied with the finest acting imagin- 
able, the good father held forth for more than an hour ; 
with what advantage to his andience, I do not take up- 
on myself to say. But I should humbly conceive, that 
they would retire to their homes, more amused than 
instructed ; and would speak of Father as a 
most entertaining preacher, and the inventor of some 
as pretty stories about the devil and the confessional, 
as they had ever heard.’ 








THE CATHOLIC QUESTION, 


The Catholic Question in 1828. By an Erector of the 
University of Oxrorp. pp. 35. Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. London, 1828. . 

THERE is not a more gross or a more presump- 
tuous error of political sciolists, than that which 
treats the subject of the pamphlet before us as one 
of little importance. It is an error which could 
only have been engendered in the cold atmosphere 
of pure theory, and which nothing but an utter 
ignorance of the violence of those feelings which 
it involves—national, hereditary, and religious— 
could preserve for a moment in existence. To us, 
who Rnow something of the light in which the 
subject of Catholie Emancipation is looked upon 
in Ireland, and who are aware that it is now uni- 
versally considered, in that country, not as a ques- 
tion of municipal regulation so much as a matter 
of natiotial honour and existence, the cold and 
sluggish indifference with which it is here post- 
poned, in public estimation, to points of far infe- 
rior importance, becomes matter, we cannot say 
of astonishment, but of anxious speculation and 
inquiry. -We are not, we say, astonished at this 
indifference, for we look upon it as the natural 
effect of that equilibrium between reason and 
prejudice which has at last been brought about, in 
the minds of the people of England, by the slow 
but sure influence of continual discussion. It is, 
in fact, a step which the question has taken in 
advance. Not quite half a century has elapsed 
since the time when even. a slight relaxation of 
those infamous penal enactments, which form the 
blackest page in the history of British legislation, 
produced’ a volcanic eruption of moly ferocity, 
to which the annals of civilized nations can hardly 
furnish’a parallél; since the streets of the metro- 
polis in which we live were illuminated by the 
flaming habitations of the obnoxious advocates of 
liberality, and the war-cry of ‘ No Popery’ was» 
loud enough to. drown the voice of the laws... At 
the, present moment, in the same metropolis, it 
would perhaps be dificult to find one thousand 
individuals inclined to offer any active or ener- 
getic resistance to the erasure of ‘the very Inst 
vestiges of that code from the statute-book; It is by 
considering the subject in this general and compre- 
hensive point of view, that we console ourselves for 
the apparently slow progress of intelligence im- 
mediately round’ us; and it is with this cheering 
retrospect that we would soothe the anxiety of 
those who think that public opinion stands still, 





4} because: its current .is- not so rapid as their own 


He then expatiated 
on the ignorance which prevailed, especially among the 
young, in religious matters. ‘‘ Your parents,” he said, 
“s i . . . s 4 
Pn a wy Se a aS vee partial, manifestations, was in reality a failure, 
In this education you | 
are taught to act your part with elegance and grace, in 
-master always 
finds you at home, and ready to receive his instruc- 
tions ; and so, perhaps, does your music-master. But 


“Pray excuse me for the present; Iam very busy 





impatience. The late attempt to i the oid 
anti-Catholic animosity throughout country, 


notwithstanding its success in stimulating a few 


ttle short of complete and universal; and ab- 
though it cannot be denied that the cause of Ca 
tholic Emancipation is at this moment far from 
popular, we may at least assert that it is not ob 
noxious. If Sir Francis Burdett and Lord Plankett 
have not obtained the support of the people of 
England, it is something to have secured. thei? 
neutrality ; and if we may be permitted to, derive 
omens of the future from the experienee of the 
past, we may venture to predict,—without, the 
Cobbettian presumption of fixing a day and hout 
for the accomplishment of our prediction,—that 
although this state of indifference may for a time 
be protracted, by the sophistry of bigots on the’ one 
hand, or by the turbulence of demagogues on the 
other, the period is yet fast approaching when it 
must finally yield to the genial influence of Tibe- 
rality and common sense. If any proof were 
wanting, besides common notoriety, that the qués- 
tion is, in fact, as we have asserted, progressing, 
it would be found in the gradual and certain, 
though slow increase, of the number of votes in 
its favour in the House of Commons. In 4813; 
the number was 245; in 1821, 254; in 1825, 2689 
and in 1827, when the question was lost by a ma= 
jority of 4, the number had increased to 272. 
It isto such an euthanasia of this great question 
as these facts indicate, that we have pleasure: in 
looking forward. Admitting, as we do, the fruth’ 
of what is so often asserted—perhaps so injudi-, 
ciously insisted upon—by the advocates of the. 
Catholics, and, among others, by the author of 
the clever pamphlét before us, that the course: of) 
events must, in time, render the concessions'de= 
manded no longer a matter of choice, but of ne- 
cessity, we should yet be sorry to see the wisdom 
of our countrymen stimulated, or their justice 
anticipated, by any such pressure of circumstances. 
It is painful to acknowledge that the facts of his- 
tory afford but too plausible a support to those 
declaimers who would represent the advantages 
hitherto gained by the Catholics as theirs by right 
of conquest, rather than by virtue of treaty; as 
having been extorted from the weakness, rather 
than conceded by the generosity, of their oppres- 
sors. The existence of this impression, however 
unfounded it may be, makes us lament every 
session which is suflered to pass by without un- 
sealing the fountains of the Constitution, as an 
opportunity lost. The question must be settled at 
some period ; and ‘ every one knows,’ as the Elec- 
tor of the University of Oxford truly remarks, 
* that it can only be settled one way.’ If we refuse 
to give up the obnoxious monopoly during our 
present ‘ high and palmy’ state ot prospevtty, the 
unfortunate coincidence of concession and embar- 
rassment may again afford a handle to mistepre- 
sentation. The only effect of delay will be to 
make the necessity more urgent, and the advan- 
tages less conspicuous ; to give the Constitution 
at last the appearance of a place taken by storm, 
and to make six millions of our fellow-countrymen 
enter its portals with the shouts of triumph, rather 
than with the acclamations of gratitude, 
The pamphlet before us touches upon the 
chief points of the important question which it 
professes to discuss, in a manner well calculated 
to excite attention. Upon a subject which has 
been discussed so often and so ably, it would per- 
haps be unreasonable to look for novelty of 
argument. Cledrness of statement, however, and 
force of illustration, are necessary and attainable ; 
and, if we*extept a few affected neologisms, and 
a slight occasional straining after epigrammatic 
effect, we Cannot deny to our author the praise of 
these useful: qualifications. We may quote, as a 
specimen of His style, the following passage, 
taken almost at randon. While the reader traceg 
this picture, the accuracy of which is unqu 
sundae: he cannot fuil to recollect the odi 





which’ was heaped upon the Cutholic priestho 
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for their interference during the last general 
election in Ireland. ‘ 

« Of all the features in this endless question, not ex- 
cepting even the embarrassments it lays on public men, 
the deduction it makes from available talent, none is 
more to be lamented than the position almost univer- 
sally taken up by the leaders of the church, It forces 
emancipationists against their will to be disrespectful 
to that body. It compels them to endeavour to achieve 
by victory, what they would rather have by negociation ; 
and it finally will put the clergy into the disagreeable di- 
lemma of finding themselves every where defeated. I 
do not doubt, in the least, the sincerity and good inten- 
tion of the gentlemen of this denomination. It is held 
out to them from high places that their Establishment 
is in danger, and that their interests, as a corporation, 
are affected. Now nothing is more easy than for aman, 
however good, to persuade himself that his interest is 
his duty ; and the process becomes still easier, when 
limited and confined views are taken of interest. Nar- 
rowness in defining the one, will produce narrowness 
in considering the dimensions of the other ; and thus it 
is that many persons who think it their interest to be 
Anti-Catholics, become very soon persuaded that the 
sum of their endeavours, as Christian ministers, depends 
upon their treatment of this question. If they have all 
the virtues under heaven, if they assist the poor, feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, and are not Anti-Ca- 
tholics, all these profit them nothing. It is the key- 
stone in the ecclesiastical style of architecture, the pre- 
mier virtue to which the minor and collateral ones do 
homage. It is necessary, the others are desirable— 
episcopacy is built upon it, and without it, let no man 
even in his dreams take a thought of deaneries. But 
then comes the question, how far we laymen who have 
no such interest, who have no such duty, and whose 
views on the one side or the other are not obscured by 
any professional considerations—how are we to deport 
ourselves under such consecutive exhortations, and in 
what posture must we hold ourselves during the raging 
of this controversy? There is a principle in the law of 
evidence, the most fundamental and universal one— 
that where a party has an interest, his opinions on any 
point in issne are inadmissible; for courts of law in their 
conversancy with mankind, have discovered long ago, 
that interest is rather apt to give a particular turn even 
to the best men’s testimony. From this general rule, 
“* there is no benefit of clergy.” 

* I contend, therefore, that freeholders on this sub- 
ject should trust their landlords as well as their rectors, 
in the disposal of their votes. The former cannot, are 
not, never were, interested in it, except so far as we 
have an interest in our country. The latte: are not so 
interested as they think themselves, but as they are 
fully impressed with the contrary belief, all the objec- 
tions which apply to really interested persons apply 
equally to them ; and it behoves the landowner to take 
care that they do not continue to exercise an immode- 
rate influence in elections. It is very disagreeable, to 
be sure, in parishes to have hostilities between the hall 
and the parsonage-house. You lose on other subjects 
much good sense, good neighbourhood, and kindness ; 
but if the prevailing party in the cabinet of each parso- 
nage is determined to have war, why war is better than 
submission. The squire must make contreband the ex- 
portation of his pheasants, and there will be open to 
him no longer the hospitality and the hearty welcome 
of his pastor. Dire are the horrors of parochial war, 
and hard is the layman’s fate, to give up such fare for 
the good of Ireland. Hard too goes it with the rector 
to lose the Catholic-made claret, the Papistical parma- 
zan, the touch of Gallic cooking, and the confitures a 
la Carnaval, which the hall is understood to furnish 
with more profusion than the parsonage. All men 
must make sacrifices for their country, and it should 
be done in this case with less reluctance, because the 
urgency of the inconvenience would speedily bring 
about, first, an armistice, then a full reconciliation. 
For a time these rural potentates would ride to the judg- 
ment seat at petty sessions in dignified divorcement, 
instead of performing as of old the journey together. 
The olive branch would, nevertheless, soon and simul- 
taneously be exhibited ; with the summer, there would 
be much good feeling ; with the autumn, mutual pre- 
sents ; and with the winter, again good neighbourhood 
—a hecatomb of winged creatures would immortalize 
the peace-making. They would respect each other more 
than ever, and the squire at the next election would 
have a fair proportion of the village voters (for he 
only wants his share) to attend him to the hustings. 
Who would not go to war for such a peace? But, in 
sober earnestness, the laymen have conceded too much 
of their just and lawful influence, in the late election, to 
the clergy: and often for no other reason than to avoid 
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parochial animosity, for there were every where such 
symptoms of heat and excitement on the one side, and 
generally of such indifference on the other, that in the 
agricultural districts the ‘‘ No Popery” was not encoun: 
tered, as it ought to have been, and its sting was left 
undrawn.’ —p. 8-11. + 

While the author's advecacy of the question is 
thus decided, it is at the same time what is called 
moderate ; that is to say, he recommends to both 
parties a degree of mutual forbearance and con- 
cession, and to the Catholics, especially, the ad- 
mission of such reasonable securities as may be 
called for by the honest prejudices of this 
country. Now, to us who firmly believe that 
both the power of the Catholics for mischief, and 
their inclination, if such exist, would be in a 
great degree annihilated by their solution, so to 
speak, in the common mass of their fellow-citi- 
zens, the idea of securities, in the abstract, ap- 
pears anomalous. We advocate the measure as 
the means of removing a real existing embarrass- 
ment and averting an imminent peril, and we 
consider it as offering, in its own accomplishment, 
a national security of the most desirable nature. 
Three years ago, however, it did so happen, that 
two propositions were introduced into Parliament, 
in connexion with the principal bill, which, 
while they were excellently adapted to satisfy the 
clamourers for security, were at the time accept- 
able to the petitioners, and perhaps also in them- 
selves for other reasons advisable. We need 
hardly state, that we allude to the bills for regu- 
lating the elective franchise, and providing for the 
Catholic clergy. Never was there amore favour- 
able opportunity for ‘ closing the gulph’ of this 
formidable question. It was ‘ omitted,’ and the 
‘ voyage’ of our policy has beenless prosperous 
and less promising ever since. The Catholics 
were deeply indignant at having the cup thus 
dashed from their very lips. They had before 


been divided ; they were then compelled to band 


themselves in a formidable unanimity of resolute 
discontent. They began to feel their own force, 
end in very bitterness of shame at having ad- 
vanced so far only to meet with so scornful a 
repulse, they finally declared war against ail 
securities, denouncing them as unnecessary, inefti- 
cacious, and degrading. If any such measures 
therefore as those formerly proposed, were now 
to be passed into laws, they would be received as 
new penal inflictions. They must be passed in 
the teeth of at least great temporary irritation, 
which it is doubtful if time itself would be able 
entirely to allay. 

With one other brief extract, we shall con- 
clude our notice of this pamphlet, which has, 
perhaps, already drawn too largely on our 
columns. The author is dealing with the vague 
apprehension which prevails, of some undefined 
danger to arise from the admission of the turbu- 
lent Catholic leaders into the House of Commons. 
Speaking of O‘Connell, he goes on: 

* But it is not in that House, it is out of it, I fear 
him. It isin the inflamed state of Irish feeling, sur- 
rounded and excited on by an indignant audience ; it 
is in his career of ambition, or of his fatal patriotism, 
call it which you will, that I fear him. I fear him as 
the master-mind of Catholic Ireland; as the avowed 
and spirit-moving champion of her wrongs; as the 
man, at whose bidding a storm may rise; as one, who 
holds in his hands (which no subject ought), the scales 
and the balance of tranquillity; who can convulse, 
and who can pacify ; who, at this moment, if careless 
of personal safety, and reckless of consequences, could 
undermine the splendour of our empire, and convert 
this magnificent inheritance into a scene of discord 
and of misery. Such is now the position of O’Con- 
nell. Make him member for Dublin, and I lose every 
particle of fear.’ 

Nothing can be more correct than this view of 
the subject. So long as exclusion exists, the 
spirit of Catholicism will be strengthened and 
embittered by its influence—as the severe frost of 
a Russian winter freezes indeed the surface of the 
wine which it attacks, but repels toward the in- 
terior a concentrated column of liquid fire. 
Political partizanship, on the other hand, will de- 
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rive tenfold rancour from religious enthusiasm, 
and thus will be generated and maintained that 
unwholesome atmosphere in which alone dema. 
gogues can exist, and which can alone be dis, 
pelled, by a method which, in Ireland, would be a 
new experiment—‘ equal and impartial justice.’ 





FOREIGN POCKET-BOOKS AND ALMANACS; 
OR, FRENCH AND GERMAN ANNUALS, 


As it is very clear that there must always pre. 
vail a peculiar fashion in matters of taste and 
literature, no less than in dining and in dress, we 
may pretty accurately, we suppose, define this the 
age of Annuals, and the epoch of Pocket-books 
of every description. These, too, being the growth 
of a single season, and-‘ often no sooner blown 
than blasted,’ doomed, like their gaudy predeces- 
sors, the butterflies, to flourish only during a brief 
anacreontic sort of existence, we can hardly too 
soon display their evanescent beauties to public 
view. 

Like their beautiful namesakes in the florist’s 
calendar, or the grasshopper of Anacreon, or 
Dante’s little bird of morning : 

* Qual lodoletta che’n aere si spazia 

Prima cantando, e poi tace contenta, 

Dell’ ultima dolcezza che la sazia,’ 
their annual concert is speedily drowned in some 
louder and loftier strain : ‘ Ch’emula delle trombe, 
empie le selve.’ 

s far, however, as their influence is likely to 
extend, we are quite friendly to the diffusion of 
the sort of interest and amusement which they are 
calculated to afford. They come to visit us, like 
a party of young holiday people, arrayed in their 
best suits and their bright faces, to make us as 
merry as possible over our Christmas fire-sides. 
* Quanto dolce pensier, quanto desio,’ how many 
delightful thoughts and feelings may not the sight 
of one of these mementos amoris (not mori) serve 
to recal to mind, coming upon us suddenly, with 
the seal of an absent friend, from a distance. 
When, moreover, we see so much decoration be- 
stowed upon the other pomps and vanities of the 
world, we do not see why the productions of 
literature and art should not boast the very fairest 
exterior that can be devised ;—why we should 
not enlist all the requisites of good taste on the 
side of popular literature and intellectual enter- 
tainment. If we consider them, again, in the light 
of a popular substitute, which we trust they will 
some time become, for those trashy productions 
hitherto dignified with the name of Almanacs, we 
have doubly reason ‘ to welcome them and wish 
them long.’ Combining, as they do, so many at- 
tractions, likewise, of the novelist, the poet and 
the artist, they bid fair, we think, to supersede 
that abundance of miscellaneous poems and tales 
heretofore inflicted upon the public, far oftener 
than once a season, to which our more modest 
Annuals are confined. If only on this head, we 
ought to confess ourselves under some obligation 
to Germany, that first introduced them to our 
notice, and set us the example of making litera- 
ture cheap and popular, by clothing their national 
tales and traditions in a light attractive dress. 

To these amusing compendiums, indeed, some 
of the first writers in Germany have cccasionally 
contributed, long before they were known in 
other countries ; and among the present series we 
remark several that have reached their twentys 
fifth, their thirtieth, and even thirty-eighth ap- 
pearance. In their list are numbered the names 
of Zieck, La Motte, Fouqué, Miiller, Miltitz, 
Ziedge, and others of little less celebrity in the 
walks of poetry, the drama, and prose fiction. 
We have, indeed, improved upon our German 
model, in regard to the style of embellishment, 
most of all in the engravings, owing in part to 
their being cut in steel instead of copper; and i 
the style of the landscapes, neither the French 
nor the German bearing the smallest comparison 
with our own. It is not so, however, in the 
abundance and excellence of the materials, which, 
more especially in the prose pieces, are hitherto 
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decidedly in favour of the Germans. Such is 
their superiority in this respect, that many of the 
northern nations, no less than the French and 
Italians, give foccasional versions of them, as 
samples of a richer and better flavour than their 
own national fictions always supply. 

The German stories are more extensive, and 
excite a more novel-like interest than the mere 
fragments and sketches that we too frequently 
meet with in the French and English Annuals. 
These want the true character and invention of 
the novel, which the Germans contrive to em- 
body, though in a small compass. Most of the 


productions in the present series, extending to 


more than twenty volumes, are quite equal to any 
we have seen in former Numbers. They are, 
moreover, full of originality and imagination ; 
some of the best modern novelists having exerted 
their utmost skill and invention, instead of fur- 
nishing scraps and remnants of their literary 
labours to set off their Almanacs to the greatest 
advantage. This is saying no little in their praise, 
when we add, that they in general average about 
thirty Numbers. In this point of view they form 
a striking contrast with the French, which this 
season are not remarkable for vigour and origi- 
nality, more particularly in their prose fictions, 
upon which the annual writers have so far seemed 
little inclined to venture. The greater portion 


are composed in verse, and many of them are 
merely reprints from former publications. 

From the abundance of materials before us, 
we shall content ourselves with referring to such 


as will be found best to repay the reader’s atten- 
tion; and with giving a brief analytical view of 
the leading volumes, according to their respective 
merits. To this plan, indeed, we are urged, as well 
by choice as by necessity, our space not per- 
mitting us to give satisfactory extracts; and 
nothing being more tantalizing, we suspect, than 

iving a few scattered morsels of a good novel. 

he German series, being far the most interest- 
ing and important, we shall commence with them, 
and conclude with selecting a few of the more 
original specimens from the |French, more inter- 
esting at Paris, doubtless, than with us. None of 
the prose compositions of this season have pleased 
us more than some we meet with in the § Urania,’ 
a Pocket-book that now appears for the thirteenth 
time. It is decidedly one of the best; and con- 
tains a well-contrived story, entitled ‘ Deborah,’ 
by Miiller, ‘ the Ring,’ by Tromlitz, a story from 
the thirty years’ war; another by the Baron Von 
Miltitz ; called ‘ Gianetto the African ;’ two shorter 
narratives, and some fine verses by Ziedge, well 
worth the reader’s attention. In the frontispiece 
we have a portrait of the sculptor Thorwaldsen, 
a noble head, but not very well executed. 


Next in merit, we think, is the ‘ Taschenbuch 
Zuen Geselligen Vergniigen,’ now in its 38th year, 
and one that has long maintained its character for 
novelty and variety. The designs consist of views 
of Rome, and are among some of the best we have 
seen. There are a few admirable prose stories ; 
such as the ‘ Monastery of St. Bernard,’ by Broni 
Kowski, Lohman’s ‘ Dorothea Capell,’ and ‘ Ce- 
cilia Stewart,’ by Wachsman, As usual, the 
poetry is extremely beautiful, in particular some 
lines by Miiller, On the whole, it is a very 
superior number. 

One of the most popular and pleasing, also, is 
that entitled the ‘ Pocket-Book dedicated to Love 
and Friendship,’ edited by Dr. Schiitze, and, at 
one period, one of the very first of its class. In 
this instance it has hardly maintained its former 
celebrity, though it contains a few pieces of un- 
common merit. There is a striking, but truly 
German story, by Blumenhagen, entitled ‘ Goa 
von Troth,’ ‘ Das Stelle Wasser,’ a tale, by Weis- 
flog, and an excellent little humorous and satirie 
piece in verse, by a favourite writer, Langbein. 
There is a story also by Lohman, and another by 
the Baron Von Miltitz, of rather a superior order. 
The best poetical lines are from thé pen of a lady, 


Agnes Frantz, entitled ‘ Past and Present,’ and 
beginning— 

‘Ah! whether fled, sweet May-dream of my life, 

Filed with thy world of graces, light, and joy.’ 

The landscapes and other plates, though from 
some first-rate pictures, are often inferior, some- 
times decidedly bad. ‘ The Minerva’ has been a 
long-established and — production, and its 
illustrations, though badly executed, are not the 
least deserving of notice. There is a good deal 
of spirit and satirical humour in the designs, con- 
sisting of a continuation of the gallery of art for 
Goéthe’s works. The present series includes ten 
scenes from the ‘ Faust,’ the drawings by Rom- 
berg. It contains, moreover, an excellent novel, 
by F. Lohman; ‘ Gabrielle, by M. Schoffen- 
hauer; ‘ An Excursion from Rome to Neltano,’ 
by Boustellen ; ‘Sketches of Female Characters,’ 
by Haug ; a ‘ Tour in:Switzerland,’ by Matthison ; 
and some very interesting Letters from the poet 
Schubart to his father. He concludes with a 
number of verses and charades, according to the 
elder style of Annuals. 

The ‘ Orphea,’ edited by Mr. Fleischer, con- 
tains a novel by the well-known Zieck; an _his- 
torical romance by Blumenhagen, and a Tale of 
Mystery by Kruse, a writer very celebrated for 
his successful plots and development of his stories. 
The plates consist of scenes can “ Weber’s Pre- 
ciosa,’ well adapted to a popular opera, and among 
some of the best executed. Although only re- 
cently set on foot, this work ranks high in point 
of talent and ability. 

In the ‘ Penelope’ of this season will be found 
five excellent stories, in their way, by Blumenhagen, 
Lohman, Tromlitz, Agnes Frantz, and Weisflog. 
Among these, the story taken from the Thirty 
Years’ War, by Tromlitz, a very voluminous, yet 
excellent writer, is one of the most interesting. 

The ‘ Lady’s Pocket-Book,’ formerly edited by 
the Baron ia Motte Fouqué, if not quite what it 
was, is rather superior in the present instance. It 
is edited by Dr. G. Doering, and contains five 
prose stories, written by several hands, by Weis- 
flog, Hauff, Doering, Miiller, and W. Von Stud- 
nitz. 

In the second number of ‘ The Roses,’ we are 
presented with another romance by the indefati- 
gable Tromlitz; another by Blumenhagen, with 
two shorter pieces, ‘ The Artist’s Marriage,’ 
taken from the Life of Albert Durer, by Schefer ; 
and ‘ Alexandrina,’ by Satori. 

The ‘ Forget Me Not,’ edited by H. Clauren, 
is rather of an inferior kind, though said to have 
been very popular heretofore in Germany. It 
contains only two novels, ‘ The Three Orphans,’ 
and ‘ Love in the Mail Coach,’ not very good. 

The ‘ Pocket-Book for Social Enjoyment, edited 
by Kield, fully maintains its usual character, 
though it can hardly be said to rank among the 
first. The present number contains ‘ The Egyp- 
tian Night,’ by Salvatorello; the ‘ Memoirs of 
Contessa,’ by Houwald, with some fragments of a 
tragedy called ‘ Belisarius,’ and a dramatic sketch 
by the Editor. 

The last we have here room to notice is edited, 
and nearly the whole written, by the same novel- 
list, Tromlitz. It is entitled ‘ Vielliebehen,’ and 
contains three historical romances, ‘ The Battle 
of Marignano,’ ‘ Johanna Lavil,’ and ‘ The Three 
Wishes,’ all really interesting and spirited stories. 

There are also the ‘ Two Auroras,’ the ‘ Dra- 
matic Almanac,’ ‘ The Friend of the Fair Sex,’ 
&e. &c., on none of which we have room to dwell, 
having still to direct our readers’ attention to the 
few more original and characteristic volumes we 
find in the series of the French Almanacs. As 
we have already stated, these chiefly consist of 
collections in verse, comprising light epistles, 
tales, fables, odes, songs, &c. &c., in general, not 
of a superior character, though they boast not a 
few brilliant specimens, in the true spirit of song, 
scattered here and there. The volumes are very 
numerous, but these numbers are, in many in- 





stances, made up of obvious materials, reprint, 
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translations, and imitations of different subjects 
from different sources, and languages; so as 
equally well to entitle them to the name of Me- 
langes, of poetry, history, anecdote, sketches, &c. 

The first we happen to take up is the ‘ Almanach 
dédié aux Dames,’ appropriately decorated in 
the frontispiece with an engraved portrait of 
Blanche de Castille. It appears to be edited by 
M. Lefuel, to whom all poets, ambitious of adorn- 
ing his lady-like pages, must be careful to direct 
their offerings before the first of May. It opens, 
as all Almanacs ought to do, with a pretty calender, 
to notify the fashionable days and months of the 
seasons ; and is throughout embellished with nu- 
merous landseapes, the designs of which, taken 
from the Dutch and Flemish masters, are very 
superior to the execution. The contents are chiefly 
in verse, extremely full of variety, and including 
some of a religious cast. There are a few spirited 
patriotic pieces ‘ of a higher mood,’ though ‘ of a 
mingled yarn,’ the Infant Moses upon the Nile 
being followed by a Song of the Greeks. We per- 
ceive some versions of the poetical strains of Mr. 
Moore, and a few other imitations, all in pretty 
good taste. 

We next come to a very richly-embellished little 
volume, entitled ‘Hommage aux Dames,’ con- 
ducted by M. Charles Malo, and containing great 
variety of materials tastefully arranged, both in 
verse and prose. It opens appropriately enough 
with an Address to its Fair Readers : 

* Woman, beloved, adored, that art on earth 
Our destiny, in sorrow or in mirth.’ 


And if it contains a more than usual portion of 
poetical fiction, it at least does full justice to the 
subject. It exhibits both serious and comic, and 
several fables of a humorous and satirical cast. 
That entitled ‘The Liar,’ (Le Menteur,) by M. 
Duval, has several fine traits of character and wit, 
expressed in easy and familiar language, which 
sometimes reminds one of La Fontaine. We can 
merely afford space for a few lines by way of 
specimen ; we would by no means add by way of 
example ; referring our younger readers rather to 
the reply of the moralist than to the wit of the 
poet: 
*Le MenTEUR.—FABLE, 
* It is so natural to lie, 
Each urchin learns to lie at school ; 
The lover, when he learns to sigh, 
Vows to the girl he makes a fool ; 
The coward swears he never knew fear ; 
The wit, to shine, will lie on every side ; 
And e’en the timid maid, with smile or tear, 
By nature lies, just out of modest pride. 
This lying is so very necessary. 
What! cries an angry moralist, to lie !— 
Surely you jest—I beg you ‘ll not make merry 
On points so serious,’ &c. 


As respects the plates, one of which is from a 
picture of ‘ Contemplation,’ by Westall, we can 
say nothing in praise of their style of execution. 
That entitled ‘La Petite Poste de Campagne,’ is, 
perhaps, one of the best; and ‘ La Demande en 
Marriage,’ and the ‘ Filense’ are next to it. 

The third Pocket-book of the season exhibits 
views and descriptions of Paris and its vicinity, 
including short historical accounts of the distin- 
guished personages who have successively re- 
sided at the public palaces, aad other royal resi- 
dences, up to the present period, The designs 
are by no means excellent, and the engraving and 
colouring still more indifferent. From its con- 
tents, however, it must form a useful and valu- 
able little pocket companion for the stranger or 
the tourist. 

The fourth and last specimen we shall here have 
space to notice, is the history of ‘André, the 
Voyager,’ by F. Denix; alittle historical romance, 
much in the style and character of the novel of 
St. Pierre. It is well written, and contains a few 
scenes and passages of a really interesting cha- 
racter, mingled with some beautiful thoughts and 
reflections that cannot fail to reward the reader’s 
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tendency is likewise excellent in every point of 
view. ere it. only for some striking reflections 
and examples it affords of the desolating and 
demoralizing effects upon socicty of that still ad- 
hering blot on the yhuman character,—modern 
slavery, and slave-traflic in the heart of civilized 
nations, and in the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era, this little work is entitled to the 
respect and gratitude of the friends of humanity 
po moral reform. The ait drawn of the 
slave Captain, who lost his only son upon the 
coast of Africa, and whose ‘grief first led him to 
feel for that of the natives under a similar depri- 
vation, is excellently applied to the purpose in 
view. His lost child is restored to him; and he 
abandons the iniquitous traflic in human flesh for 
ever. 

The author likewise touches upon some of the 
institutions here for the abolition of Slavery, and 
the redemption of captives, referring, at the 
same time, to the voyages of Captain Riley. We 
can safely, therefore, reeommend this little novel 
to our readers, no less from its genuine excellence 
as a story, than for the nobler purposes to which 
such interest and attraction are rendered sub- 
servient. 





A Manual of the Physiology of Man, translated from 

the French of P. Hutin. 12mo. Jackson. 

WITHIN the last few years, the science of physiology 
has made rapid improvements in England and France, 
particularly in the-latter. This is easily to be accounted 
for, considering the advantages they possess for the 
encouragement of the arts and sciences, particularly 
anatomy and physiology, while these branches of me- 
dical education are almost entirely neglected in Eng- 
land. We can boast of only three or four men who 
have distinguished themselves in this department : they 
are, Sir Everard Home, Messrs. Brookes, Brodie, and 
Bell; while on the Continent a long list of names 
present themselyes : among whom are, Blumenbach, 
Richeraud, Dumas, Chaussier, Adelon, Bichut, Beeland, 
Cloquet, Magendie, and Hutin : all of these have writ- 
ten treatises on this subject, which transmit their names 
to posterity. With the exception of Hutin, these works 
are too complex to put into the hand of a tyro; while 
that of Hutin, comprises all the essence, in a few 
words, thus rendering it of the highest benefit. This is 
translated into English, printed in a neat pocket-book 
form; it has our approbation and well deserves that of 
the medical public. 

Examples of Gothic Architecture, consisting of a series 
of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details, selected 
Srom some of the most admired Edifices in England, 
and consisting chiefly of the Domestic and Castellated 
style of the fourteenth and fifteenth Centuries. By 
Aucustus Puain, Architect, author of Specimens of 
Gothie Architecture, &c. Illustrated with Histori- 
cal and Descriptive Accounts, by EpwarD JAMES 
Witson, Architect, F.S.A. Part I. Medium 4to. 
WE. rejoice to see this continuation of Mr. Pugin’s 

very useful work, so well and deservedly esteemed and 

known, under the title of ‘ Specimens of Gothic Archi- 
tecture.’ The new series begins well, withselections from 
the interesting buildings at Oxford, which, surprising 
as it may appear on reflection, have never yet been 
published, except in the humble form of heads to the 

* Oxford Almanack !’ 

The specimens, given in this first part, are from 
Magdalen, All Souls, Merton, and Brazen Nose Col- 
leges, and from St. Mary’s, and St. Peter’s Churches. 
They are all selected with Mr. Pugin’s usual taste and 
discrimination, and are by no means inferior to his 
‘ specimens’ in drawing, execution, and interesting ex- 
amples. The first is engraved by Sands, the two last 
by Kearnan; Le Keux, Gladwin, Roffe, Law, and 
Rawle, are the other engravers who have contributed 
to the delightful execution of this first part. It con- 
tains eighteen most valuable plates. 


Dictionnaire des Difficultés de la Langue Frangaise par 

Boiste. 18mo. pp. 215. London. 1828. 

Tuis is an excellent book, by one of the most 
learned philologists of France. We recommend it to 
every Englishman who is desirous of writing with 
purity and elegance, the language of Pascal and 
Boileau, with the exception of one or two faults of 
omission, as for' example, the explanation of the 
different senses of an and anée, jour and jornée, en 
and dans, §c. We consider it gne of the most perfect 
books Of its kind, 





THE ATHENAUM. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
S1r,—The following Lines are taken from the * Car- 
thage Magazine,’ published by ‘,Anchises and Son,’ upon 
the parting of Aineas and Dido; you may depend upon 
their being genuine. 
J.L. B, 





ZENEAS. 
A truce to the nonsense, that fain would persuade, 
That home was, on earth, for a paradise made— 
*Pon my honour, ’tis nonsense, my dear Mistress Dido, 
Stay at home, if you please, Love, but whip me if I do. 
For why should a soul, that’s expansive and free, 
Be chain’d to the family dish of bohea; 
Or why the philosopher reckon as joys, 
The squeals of the girls, and the squalls of the boys. 


With the world for your home, you are equally blest, 
In the north, and the south, and the east, and the west ; 
But if gout, or the weather, forbid you to roam, 
Then try the effect of a public ‘ At Home.’ 
Divo. 
Although we acknowledge 2 magic, that blends 
Its social delights, in the converse of friends, 
There’s a voice that still whispers, wherever we roam, 
Of a magical wreath that entwines us with home. 
Dear home ! ’tis a name that can ever ifhpart 
A smile on the face, and a joy to the heart ; 
In infancy, manhood, or age, it endears, 
And alike yields a blessing in smiles or in tears. 
Then welcome the sober enjoyments that fling, 
Their witchery round the dear home where they spring ; 
From the world ’tis enough to have caught, as they flew, 
Its glittering tints—now we bid them adieu. 


LA FONTAINE.—Fan_e III. 


Une grenouille vit un Boeuf 

Qui lui sembla de belle taille. 

Elle, qui n’étoit pas grosse en tout comme un ceuf, 

Envieuse, s’étend, et s’enfle, ct se travaille 

Pour égaler l’animal en grosseur ; 

Disant—‘ Regardez bien, ma sceur, 

Est ce assez? dites moi; n’y suis-je point encore ?’ 

*Nenni.’ ‘ M’y voici donc!’ ‘Point dutout!’ ‘M’y 

voila!’ 

~ Vous n’en approchez point.’—La chétive pecore 

S'enfla si bien qu’elle creva. 


Le monde est plein de gens qui ne sont pas plus 
sages : 
Tout Bourgeois veut bitir comme les grands scig- 
neurs 3 
Tout petit Prince a des ambassadeurs ; 
Tout Marquis veut avoir des pages, 
Translation. 


A frog espied an ox.—His eyes, 

Measured the creature’s portly size ; 

And, though no bigger than an egg, the clf 
Determined to become an ox himself. 


Envious, he strove to stretch and swell, 

‘ Sister,’ he cries, ‘ regard me well ; 

* Have I accomplish’d it? Is’t done?’ . 

‘No!’ ‘ Now you see the difference ?’ ‘ None!’ 
‘ Now look you!’ ‘ No, not bigger than at first.’ 
* T’ll try again.’—He tried again, and burst, 

The world is full of like pretences ; 

For cits to build likeJords the rage is, 

Each littie peer must keep his pages ; 

Each petty prince—‘ their Excellencies,’ 


THE DESCENT OF THE CAVERY, AT SERINGAPATAM.*« 


From the rampart’s dizzy height, 
Cast th’ admiring eye below : 

Dazzling in the sun-beams bright, 
Mark the River-torrent flow : 

Eddying, foaming, roaring, swelling, 

Stranger floods usurp the dwelling, 

Where before, in peaceful tide, 

Native waters used to glide. 


Thus ’tis Passion’s stormy flood 
Overwhelms the tranquil mind, 

Leaving, ’stead the happy mood, 
Envy or revenge behind : 

Pining, trembling, raging, swelling, 

Passions fell usurp the dwelling, 

Where before so peacefully 

Native Innocence did lie. B. 





* In the time of the monsoon in India, the rivers are 
swollen to so great an extent, that bridges are sometimes 
swept away by the force of the torrent. The Cavery, which 
flows round, and form the Island of Seringapatam, presents 
at that time, an awfully grand and imposing spectacle, when 
viewed from the unusually high rampart of the Fort., 





(Noma; 
“NEW MUSIC, 


* Oh! murmur not, Love,’ an admired Song, composed 
and inscribed (with permission), to J. Braham, 
By G. Warne, the poetry by S, Wild. Warne. 


We are happy to have an opportunity of reviewing, 
and again recommending, a production of ‘Mr 
Warne; for upon all former occasions he has af, 
forded us a sincere pleasure in offering our commen- 
dations; and in the present instance we can with truth 
affirm, that his song is extremely pleasing, well har- 
monized, and very susevtos to most of the ‘ballads 
lately published. It has only two verses, in the key of 

at;. and being written within the scope of the 
octave F (namely, the note in the first space, and that 
on the fifth line), is therefore very easy to be sung. 


National Airs, with Variations for the Pianoforte or 
Harp. No. I., containing, The Sicilian Air, which 
constitutes the admired melodies, ‘ Home sweet Home,’ 
‘ Flow on thou shining River,’ Dr. Jay’s French Air, 
Sc. §c,: newly arranged, with Variations, expressly 
Sor the Harpi hisphow and Co, 

This, as the first number of a new series of musical 
publications, promises exceedingly well, and deserves 
success. The melody, which has received unparalleled 
popularity under its manifold designations, will always 
please from its simplicity and grace; and whether a 
native of Sicily, Portugal, France, or Italy, (for au- 
thors seem each to form his own opinion,) will always, 
in any shape, be listened to with pleasure. Bishop, 
in his adaptation of it in Clari, aided by the interesting 
singing of Miss M. A. Tree, caused it to be most gene- 
rally known, and he added but a single bar (the first) 
to the original melody, which melody we remember to 
have heard, firstly, at the Opera House, about nineteen 
years since, when danced to by D’Egville’s Pupils: 
secondly, ‘Dr. Jay brought it out as a French air, with 
extensive circulation: thirdly, Moore published it as a 
Portuguese air, in his ‘ National Melodies :’ fourthly, 
it appeared as ‘ Home, Sweet Home;’ and, since 
that time, it has been employed in almost every pos- 
sible shape, and adapted to every possible instrument. 

In the present instance, we are not informed by 
whom the variations are arranged, but there are cases 
in which this may be considered as rather a recommen- 
dation to a work, as its merit must then alone insure 
its success. 

The first bar of the Thema, (a simple descent of 
four notes, commencing with the tonic) is in this edi- 
tion (including the 5th variation,) harmonized in eiyht 
different shapes, without any extraneous, chromatic, 
or redundant modulation, but always in good taste, 
and with pleasing effect, and we beg to notice a very 
sensible and novel mode of marking the time, which is 
written’ as 4-8 instead of 2-4, thereby properly indi- 
cating that each bar is to be counted as actually con- 
taining four quavers, instead of two crotchets, a most 
reasonable alteration. Upon the whole, these varia- 
tions (five in number) are soperfectly well adapted to the 
Harp, as to render them quite easy to be attained by 
amateurs of mediocre acquirements, without their pos- 
sessing that puerility generally displayed in Music of 
so familiar a nature. 


‘ Oh, Italy, dear Italy.” Sung by T. Cooke, written by 
W. H. Freeman, and composed by C. W. Grover. 
Lautour. 

_ This is an interesting and well written Song, breath- 

ing similar sentiments to those in ‘ Home, Sweet 

Home ;’ and the Music (somewhat reminding one of 

Barnitt’s ‘ Light Guitar,’) is grammatically written and 

prettily imagined. 





Botanical ‘Curiosity—The Number of ‘ Edwards’s 
Botanical Register’ for March, contains a figure of the 
fine new Air Plant of China, long known to Europeans 
by the drawings of the Chinese, and celebrated for the 
splendour of its flowers and the fragrance of its per- 
fume. It has for some years been cultivated in the 
stoves of this country, but no means could be disco- 
covered for making it flower, till a new method was 
pursued by the gardener of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Leopold at Claremont, which finally proved 
successful. Under this mode of treatment a branch of 
blossoms was produced, between two and three fect 
long, and composed of some hundreds of larg® flowers, 
resplendent with scarlet and yellow. The plant has the 
remarkable property of living wholly upon air. It is 
suspended by the Chinese from the ceilings of their 
rooms, which are thus adorned by its beauty and per- 
fumed by its fragrance, 
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———S———— 
PICTURES OF SOCIETY—DRAWN FROM LIFE 
BY A NOBLEMAN, 
No. VIII. 


Hortense Beauharnais, Duchess of St. Leu, Ex-Queen of 
Hottand— Scene, Augsburg. 


Ah! de tels'souvenirs, que toujours se compose, 
Le tems qui me ravit & des étres cheris ; 

On brise le cristal qui renfermait la rose, 
Mais son parfun encore s’attache 4 ses debris. 


Iw the year 1819, after having spent several 
years in Russia, I passed through Bavaria on m 
way back to France. On reaching Augsburg, 
learned that the Duchess de St. Leu resided there. 
She had formerly set some of my romances to 
music, and this circumstance in some degree en- 
titled me to solicit the honour of an introduction 
to her. The gracious answer returned to my 
solicitation greatly enhanced the venture of the 
favour that was conceded to me. 

Ihad hitherto known the Duchess de St. Leu 
only by reputation, Some officers attached to the 
suite of the Emperor Alexander, who, in 1814, 
accompained that monarch to Malmaison, had 
given me such a glowing description of Hortense 
Beauharnais, that, when first presented to her, I 
could almost fancy that I had met her after long 
absence, and that I was indebted for my kind re- 
ception to the bonds of old friendship, 

She introduced me to her domestic circle, con- 
sisting of her two sons, who had recently returned 
fromRome, where their father, Louis Buonaparte, 
had been superintending their education ; some 
of the officers of her former household; two young 
friends of her childhood ; and that model of con- 
jugal affection, the Countess de Lavalette.* The 
conversation soon took a general turn. I was 
asked about Ukrania, where I had long resided, 
about Greece and Turkey, through which I had 
recently travelled ; and, in return for my infor- 
mation, I received accounts of Bavaria, St. Leu, 
and the Lake of Constance, .and I was told of 
events which derived their chief interest from the 
part which my informants had acted in them. 

At five o’clock we sat down to dinner; and on 
leaving the dining-room, I accompanied the 
Duchess in a walk through her garden. This 
interval of conversation soon enabled me to dis- 
cover that the high character I had heard of her 
was by no means exaggerated. She evinced pro- 
found susceptibility of feeling at the recollec- 
tion of the of her mother, and the tragical 
death of Madame de Broce; but when she spoke 
of her children, her brother and her friends, all 
the warmth of her heart seemed reflected in her 
glowing countenance. In describing to me her 
present condition, it was difficult to avoid ad- 
verting to the constant subject of her regret— 
her beloved France! ‘ You are now returning 
home,’ she said, and I shall never forget the 
heavy sigh that accompanied this last word. 
Alas ! I had, from my cradle, been a stranger to 





* The generous conduct of Sir Robert Wilson, and 
Messrs. Bruce and Hutchinson, in behalf of Lavalette, 
must be fresh in the recollection of almost every one. 
When Lavalette’s pardon was refused, the devoted af- 
fection of his wife, Emilie de Beauharnais, saved him 
from the scaffold, where he was doomed to suffer on the 
following day, December 21. Disguised in his wife’s 
dress, the prisoner escaped from Za Force, and the 
Countess remained in his place. The details of this 
extraordinary event, which almost require the authen- 
ticity of history to be believed, were related to me at 
the Duchess de St. Leu’s by M. de Lavalette himself, 
and the warm feeling of gratitude, which he expressed 
towards his liberators, heightened the interest with 
which the pathetic story inspired me. 

Ihave since had the opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with Sir Robert Wilsoa, whose honourable 
conduct on the occasion above alluded to cost him 
three inonths’ imprisonment; and I am not surprised 
at the sentiments of esteem and enthusiasm expressed 
by M. Lavalette for his galiant liberator, whose name 
is constantly connected with acts of benevolence and 
utility. 





my native home; but I could now well conceive 
the sorrow of being separated from it for ever. 
Of the measures which had been adopted to 
banish her from France, the Duchess spoke with 
that resignation which seems to complain with- 
out murmuring; and after my two hours’ con- 
versation with her, I know not whether the ex- 
cellent qualities of her heart or her understand- 
ing, had most powerfully commanded my ad- 
miration. 

We returned to the drawing-room at eight 
o’clock, where tea was served. ‘ This is a Dutch 
custom which I keep up;’ said the Duchess, 
* but do not imagine,’ added she, with a sort of 
blush, ‘ that I do this to bring to recollection 
that brilliant period which is already remote. 
Teasis the beverage of cold climates; and in 
coming here, I have scarcely experienced a 
change of temperature.’ 

Several visitors came to her from the neighbour- 
hood, and some even from Munich. She received 
them politely, and she must have been flattered 
by the earnest attention paid to her. As these 
attentions were the offspring of esteem, she was 
entitled to regard them as more sincere than the 
adulations with which she was fatigued by the 
parasites of the courts of St. Cloud and the 
Hague. 

During the evening we went through several 
apartments decorated with paintings by cele- 
brated masters of different schools, and a collec- 
tion of valuable curiosities which had been greatly 
increased by what her mother had bequeathed. 
The greater part of these brilliant trifles were 
memorials of great epochs, or had belonged to 
celebrated persons. Her Museum might be re- 
garded as anepitome of modern history. In the 
course of the evening, music was introduced. 
The Duchess sang, and accompanied herself with 
all the fine taste which is evinced in her compo- 
sitions. About midnight I took my leave, un- 
certain whether I might ever have the happiness 
of secing her again. I felt like the traveller in 
the desert, leaving behind him a flower, the fra- 
grance of which he is destined but once to enjoy. 
Wherever time, events, or fate may lead me, that 
day will be indeiibly engraven on my heart, as it 
is in my memory. 

‘To share sensations with others,’ says a cele- 
brated woman, ‘ is to multiply them ;’ and this is 
the motive which induces me to trace out, from the 
account which the Duchess gave me of the prin- 
cipal events of her life, a little sketch, which may, 
perhaps, place in their true light the merits of a 
woman, who was innocently forced into an cle- 
vated sphere to which her birth did not entitle 
her, and who now, by every virtue that can adorn 
her sex, reflects honour on the humble condition 
to which fate has reduced her. 

Hortense Eugenie de Beauharnais, Duchess of 
Saint-Leu, late Queen of Holland, born at Paris, 
on the 10th of April, 1783, was the daughter of 
Alexander Viscount de Beauharnais, General of the 
Frencharmies, andJosephine TascherdelaPagerie, 
afterwards Empress of France. While yet an in- 
fant, she Went with her mother to Martinique, and 
at the beginning of the Revolution returned to 
France. There she soon became acquainted with 
misfortune ; her mother was thrown into prison, 
and her father was dragged to the seaffold.* She 
was left with her brother Eugene, under the care 
of a gouvernante. ‘These first trials which she 
was destined to undergo laid the foundation of 
that solid and enlightened understanding, of the 
possession of which she gave proofs at a very 





* Viscount Alexander de Beawharnais, after baving 
been successively Deputy to the States-General, Presi- 
dent of the Nationa! Assembly, and General-in-chief of 
the Army of the Alps, shared at last, during the reign 
of terror, the fate of many other illustrious victims of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. On the 23d of July 1794, 
at the age of twenty-three, he ascended the scailokl, 
leaving to his chiléren au inheritance of honour, be- 
fitting the motto of his aucient and honourable house— 
‘ AUT&E NB SERS !" 





early age. Madame Campan, a name celebrated 
in the annals of education, had the opportunity of 
cultivating in Hortense one of the finest of dis 
sitions. It was at a public school, sujerintented 
by Madame Campan, at St. Germaine en Laye, 
that this Princess acquired the seeds of those ac- 
complishments which were afterwards so success- 
fully developed. There, also, she became ac- 
uainted with that friend of her soul, Adele Agnié, 
the sister of Madame Ney, on whom she concen- 
trated all the sensibility of her first affections. 

Madame de Beauharnais had become the wife 
of General Buonaparte. After the]8th of Brumaire 
they inhabited the Thuilieries, Though placed 
thus young amidst the gaiety and the turmoils of 
a court, elated by the glory of victory, where she 
was overwhelmed with the servile attentions of 
the rich and the noble, yet Hortense never de- 
parted from her naturally quiet and unpretending 
character. But these brief moments of happiness 
in her morning of life have been blown away like 
a light vapour by the breath of time!......The 
Consul ml as his son his brother Louis, 
whom he had brought up. Josephine had made 
choice of him as a husband for her daughter, and 
accordingly the young couple were married in 
January, 1802. The fruit of this marriage was 
two sons, the eldest of whom Napoleon proposed 
to adopt, at the time of his coronation. The 
second son was christened by Pope Pius VII.; 
and both were singled out as the future successors 
of the Emperor. During this rapid advancement 
of fortune, Hortense continued unchanged. 
Amidst imperial splendour, she was still modest 
and unassuming ; and the simplicity of her cha- 
racter and manners, tempered the external pomp 
by which she was surrounded. When released 
from the ostentatious ceremonies which her 
exalted rank indispensably demanded, her time 
was spent in acts of benevolence ; her dearest re- 
creations being the society of her private friends, 
and the cultivation of the fine arts. At this period 
appeared that collection of beautiful romances, 
whose merit places Hortense Beauharnais in the 
rank of our most tasteful musical composers. 
These delightful melodies bave been heard with 
rapture in the gay saloons of Paris, and with fond 
regret in the dreariness of exile.* The strains 
of a lyre, whose sweetness could not be enhanced 
by the lustre of a diadem, resound in distant and 
foreign lands. They have been adapted to national 
ballads, and are sung in Greece and in Russia, on 
the banks of the Thames, and of the Tagus, where, 
the rank of the royal muse being unknown, her 
effusions are valued solely as the offspring of 
elegant taste and feeling. : 

On the Sth of June, 1806, Hortense was seated 
on the throne of Holland. She could not dis- 
guise the sorrow she felt on leaving France, 
though she carried with herto her new court that 
magical influence which she knew so well how to 
diffuse around her, and her unaffected graces soon 
won every heart. While she presided at the Court 
of the Hague, a constant succession of splendid 
entertainments afforded an agreeable relief to the 
natural gravity of the Dutch. The Queen, who 
was a most elegant dancer, set the example of 
giving balls, and without ever losing sight of the 
dignity of her own rank, she possessed, by her 
condescending affebility, theart of making her 
inferiors feel perfectly at ease.t 





* In the ancient castle of Chanmont-sur-Loire, long 
the residence of Diana of Poitiers, Madame de Stael 
often beguiled the weary honrs of exile by singing with 
her fair friend, Madame Récamier, that beautiful cong 
composed by the Queen of Holland, the burthen of 
which is, * Fais ce gue dois acdvienne que pourra,’ 
* Partant pour la Syrie,’ * Vous me guittes pour aller 
& la gloire,’ * Le bon Chevalier,’ * La Sentinelle,’ and 
many other French romances, now popular in England, 
prove how highly the accomplished Hortense was gifted 
with the talent for musical composition. 

+ Itis said, that, at a banquet given by the incorpo- 
ration of Amsterdam to the new King and Queen, Hor- 
tense found, underjher plate, the romance of ‘ Le bon 

‘ 
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Why should happiness be ever fleeting and 
transient? Is sorrow then the grand order of na- 
ture? In the month of May, 1807, the eldest son 
of the King and Queen of Holland suddenly died. 
Hortense was inconsolable. A throne has no 
healing balm for a mother’s broken heart. To 
soothe her affliction was even beyond the power of 
friendship. Her physicians, anticipating abeneficial 
result from change of scene, ordered her to make 
a tour in the Pyrenees. Thither she accordingly 
poet On her way back she visited Paris, 
ier declining health not permitting her to return 
immediately to Holland. At this moment her 
mother’s courage was put to its severest trial. 
Napoleon’s divorce was in agitation, and the 
blow which fell upon the Empress of France, 
struck at once every member of her family. 
Josephine having descended from the throne, 
her grandsons had no chance of succeeding to it. 
Their present and their future greatness had 
vanished. Hortense, hoping that her society 
might help to cheer her mother’s forlorn condi- 
tion, now determined to remain in France instead 
of rejoining her family in Holland.* For several 
years misfortunes seemed to accumulate on the 
head of Hortense Beauharnais; but she derived 
consolation from the society of her faithful friend 
Adtle Agnié, who was now married to General 
de Broc, Grand Marechal of the Court of Holland. 
They set out together to make an excursion in 
the neighbourhood of Aix in Savoy, and having 
ascended to the summit of some steep rocks, 
were passing along a narrow plank in order 
to clear a precipice : Hortense turned to take the 
hand of her companion—but Mad. de Broc had 
disappeared. She had fallen from the plank, and 
was « lifeless corse m the abyss beneath. Hor- 
tense was thus bereft of her dear and long-tried 
friend—the object of her well-placed affection, 
and as it were her second self, the being in whom 
she seemed to live. So fatal a stroke might have 
subdued the fortitude of the strongest mind ; but 
Hortense was reserved for other trials. 

When the allies advanced into France, she re- 
iene her mother at Navarre. Here they were 
yoth invited, by the Emperor Alexander, to return 
to Malmaison, if they did not prefer receiving a 
visit from him at Navarre. His message was as 
complimentary as it was delicate. He said, 
that, from all he had heard of the two prin- 
cesses, he felt more happy to become acquainted 
with them, than proud to protect them. Hor- 
tense saw the Emperor Alexander at Malmaison, 
and such was the interest with which she inspired 
the Allied Sovereigns, that they determined on 
making an independent provision for her. In 
1814 she became possessed of the property which 
was conveyed to her and her children by the 
treaty of Fontainbleau, and out of which was 
formed the Duchy of St. Leu. She was now 
pursued by the jealousy of her enemies; but 
against their unmerited attacks, her mother’s 
heart still afforded her refuge and support.— 
However, fate had other misfortunes in store for 
her, and she was destined soon to lose the con- 
solation she enjoyed in the affections of the best 
of parents. On the 19th of May, 1814, the 
Empress Josephine expired in the arms of her 
son and daughter. Her death left the Duchess 





Chevalier, "which was evidently the ill-disguised ex- 
pression of an ardent passion. Instead of imitating the 
severity Of Mary Queen of Scots towards Chatelard, 
and sacrificing the victim of love to the dignity of in- 
sulted royalty, she set the ingenious verses to music, 
and to this romantic incident, we are indebted for one 
of the most beautiful of French ballads. 


* At this period Louis Buonaparte presented a noble 
example of disinterested self-denial, by voluntarily re- 
nouncing the regal dignity with which his brother had 
invested him, only to make him the instrument of his 
tyranny. On the 1st of July, 1810, he abdicated the 
crown of Holland, and retired to Austria under the 
title of the Count de St. Leu, thus acquiring a name 
which history will record along with that of his cele- 
brated brother, 





de St. Leu exposed to the attacks of envious 
enemies; and the most furious of her assailants 
were those on whom she had conferred benefits. 
But the ingratitude she thus experienced from 
others, was a vice foreign to her own generous 
nature. Being anxious to thank the King of 
France for his consent to an arrangement so ad- 
vantageous to her children, she visited him some 
time after her mother’s death, and the gracious 
reception she experienced is a subject to which 
she constantly adverts with delight. On the day 
after the interview, his Majesty pronounced a 
flattering eulogium upon her, in the presence of 
his whole court. 

On Napoleon’s arrival in Paris, she hastened to 
present herself to her benefaotor. But he re- 
ceived her with disdain, and at first even refused 
to see her. He accused her of having deserted 
his cause, and taken an active part among his 
enemies; while, on the other hand, she was 
marked out as one of those who had most ma- 
terially aided his return from Elba. This latter 
accusation was invented by a few ladies in Paris, 
then industriously circulated about the French 
capitaly and finally believed throughout Europe. 
Calumny is the burning coal which blackens 
what it cannot consume. 

The first petition which the Duchess preferred 
to Napoleon was in favour of those individuals 
who had fallen into the unfortunate situation 
from which she herself had been so unexpectedly 
relieved. She obtained the promise of his pro- 
tection for the Duchess of Orleans and the 
Duchess of Bourbon, and she solicited the par- 
don of Monsieur de Vitrolles. 

To lend her support to a victim of the Royalist 
cause, was, she said, a feeble testimony of her 
gratitude for the kindness she had experienced 
from the King ; but her prayers were in favour of 
the unfortunate of all parties. ‘True generosity 
has no political opinion. She thought not of 
what people had done, but only of what they had 
suffered. When, after the battle of Waterloo, 
Napoleon was in his reverse of fortune, forsaken 
by the whole world, Hortense received him with 
filial affection at Malmaison. Without any trace 
of ostentatious display, she exhibited a noble 
example of that calm fortitude which bears up 
against the severest reverses of fortune. She 
suffered no thought of her own safety to inter- 
fere with her attachment for her benefactor. 
Despising her enemies, she said :—‘ Let them do 
their worst : I fear them not so long as I am con- 
scious of performing my duty.’ 

The last adieu given, and her melancholy duty 
worthily fulfilled, she left Malmaison and re- 
turned to Paris. Some slight movements in the 
capital, the inevitable consequences of a commo- 
tion, which had shaken the whole world, were 
attributed to her, and she was ordered to 
quit France immediately. After so many agita- 
tions, repose was her first want, and her only 
hope. She looked about for a tranquil place -of 
retirement, and took her final departure on the 
17th of July, 1815, accompanied by the Prince 
of Schwartzenberg. She recollected that she 
had founded an hospital at Aix, in Savoy, and 
the inhabitants had not forgotten her. They re- 
ceived her with the respect due to her rank and 
her misfortunes, and there she awaited the deci- 
sion of the Allied Powers, with anxiety mixed 
with some satisfaction, for she had her children 
along with her. At last she received a passport 
to travel through Switzerland, with permission to 
establish herself at Constance. There the vicis- 
situdes of her fate now reached their termina- 
tion. The King of Bavaria offered her his ge- 
nerous protection, and permitted her to fix her 
residence at Augsburg. 

There she found that tranquillity, which had 
before unceasingly fled from her, and, dividing 
her time between her talents and her virtues, she 
gives a charm to exile, and subdues painful re- 
collections by the cultivation of literature and 
the fine arts, 





To this sketch of the life of a lady, who was 
capable of contemplating human oe from so 
high a point of view, we need not a d all that 
may be truly said respecting those brilliant qualities 
which adorn merit, though they do not constitute 
it. Of Hortense Beauharnais, it is sufficient to 
say, that she was simple in her greatness; that 
she met her own adversity with co e, and by 
her devoted exertions alleviated the adversity of 
others, aiding misfortune in that delicate and gra. 
cious manner whichenhances the benefit conferred. 
In short, her prosperity was turned to the advan. 
tage of others, and not of herself ; and her native 
country is the only object to which she now looks 
back with regret. P 

In a late Number of Tue AtHENz&vuM, I men- 
tioned, on the authority of some of the English 
newspapers, the melancholy situation of a Sove- 
reign,* whose legitimacy might have preserved 
him from so sad a reverse of fortune :—I have now 
briefly described the life of an interesting woman, 
whom the rapid events of an extraordinary age 
placed for some years on the throne of Holland, 
and who, on returning to the private station from 
which she had departed, still affords a no less 
striking example of the viscissitudes of fute. 

In proceeding with these ‘ Pictures of Society,’ 
I shall doubtless have occasion to trace other 
meteors of this kind whieh it has been my lot to 
see successively shine and disappear, and which 
seem to be, at intervals, exhibited to the astonished 
multitude, as awful examples of the sports of 
destiny. 

These little sketches of the illustrious unfortu- 
nate will remind the reader of the Episode in 
Candide, where the facetious Philosopher of Fer- 
nay assembles at the same ordinary, in Venice, 
seven dethroned Sovereigns, one of whom has not 
money enough to pay for his meal. If Voltaire 
lived now, he might add afew guests to his Royal 
party; but what appeared extraordinary in his 
time, has become almost common inours. Such 
wonderful changes make us say with Shakspeare, 
‘ There are more things in Heaven and Earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ 





BOTANICAL RESEARCHES IN SIBERIA, ON 
THE FRONTIERS OF CHINA. é 


Proressor Lepesunr, of Dorpat, has lately 


returned from his Travels in Siberia. The follow- 
ing is an abstract of the Professor’s account of 
his tour, delivered by him to that University. 

I set out about the end of January, 1826, and 
on the 9th of March, arrived at Baranoul, where, 
with my fellow-travellers, I made the necessary 
yreparations for commencing our researches. 

r. Meyer and Dr. Bunge, the former of whom 
directed his course to the south and the latter to 
the east, left me on the 18th. 

Being obliged to make some stay at Zmeino- 
gorsk, where I arrived on the 12th of April, I 
took the opportunity to make several excursions 
in the neighbourhood, and to visit the sulphur 
works at Kolyvane, and the volcano of Reven. 
On the 28th I reached Riddersk, where I studied 
the spring Flora, at the base of the mountains, 
which could not yet be ascended; thence I made 
a tour in the Steppe of the Kirghise, to compare 
the Flora of the southern bank of the Irtysch with 
that of the opposite bank. On my return to Rid- 
dersk, I found it impossible to commence my tour 
to the mountains before the 8th of June. After 
having crossed the Glaciers and the valley of 
Koxoune, having reached the source of the 
Tcharisch, the course of which I followed several 
days, I arrived at the village of Tchetchoulikha, 
and on the 26th of June, I rejoined Dr. Bunge 
in that of the Imane, on the river Koutagne, and 
returned to Riddersk by another road, crossing 
the Glacier of Koxoune. 

Having perceived that the country, watered by 
the Tcharisch, was extremely rich in rare plants, 





* Gustavus lV. of Sweden, 
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of which an ample collection might be made in a 
more advanced season, I recommenced the same 
tour on the 12th of July. I arrived on the 23d at 
the village of Korghone, and found it impossible 
to ascend to the source of the river of the same 
name, which runs through a stoney valley, bounded 
by rocks from 1600 to 2000 feet high. I could 
not penetrate more than four wersts beyond the 
quarries which supply the porphyry and jaspar for 
the manufactories at Kolyrane. On the autho- 
rity of my guides, who assured me they knew an- 
other road leading to the southern limit of these 
Alps, by ascending to the sources of the Sentilek 
and the Inea, I left Korghone on the 25th of 
July, and on the 27th, arrived, not without difli- 
culty, on a plateau 7000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and extending about 25 wersts from north to 
south; a circumstance which is the more remark- 
able, as this place is not noticed on any map. I 
descended with some difficulty into the valley of 
the Ouba, and on the 30th arrived without ac- 
cident at Riddersk. 

After having again visited the mountain of 
Oulba, I set out, on the 4th of August, for Oust- 
kamenogorsk, whence I re-ascended the Irtysch 
as far as Boukhtarminsk ; I then went to the mine 
Cypynorsk, and on the 18th arrived at the Rus- 
sian village of Fikalka, situated about 150 wersts 
farther on the frontier line, nearly 5000 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Having some curiosity to visit Djinghistee, the 
first Chinese outpost, I went there on the 20th of 
August, on horseback, and was very well received, 
but I did not stay more than twenty-four hours. 
I took the road to Riddersk, whence I again paid 
a visit to the country abounding in rare plants. 
After having put my collection into some order, 
I returned to Barnaoul, by the lake of Kolyvane, 
and the works of Lokleosk, near which I exa- 
mined a lake, the waters of which contain glauber 
salt. 

Dr. Meyer, who had arrived on the 8th of April 
at Boukhtarminsk, explored the environs till the 
25th. Leaving that place with an escort of cos- 
sacks, he went to the Russian post called Nabat, 
on the frontier, and to the most distant Russian 
fishery, which is only eight wersts from the Nor 
Saissanc, and which he reached on the 10th of 
May ; thence he made an excursion to the moun- 
tains of Arkoul and Dolen Kara, and the rivers 
Ronkane and Kourtchoune. 

Returning to Oustkamenogirsk, Dr. Meyer went 
to Semipalatinsk, which he left on the 25th of 
July, by the Caravan road, which leads to Semi- 
trek, and which he followed as far as the mountains 
of Artatok; then turning to the south-west, he 
arrived on the 2d of August at Djinghir Tane. He 
continued to travel in a westerly direction till the 
15th ; then turning to the north-west, he reached 
the mountain of Djinghilinsk. On the 25th, he 
visited Karkarala, one of the new Russian colonies 
in the Kirghese steppe, where he remained till the 
30th, when he set out for the emerald mine of 
Altyne Toube. At length, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, he returned to Semipalatinsk, and on the 
15th of October, to ates § 

Dr. Bunge, who had arrived on the 4th of 
April, at the village of Tchetchoulikha, left it 
on the 11th of May, ascended the Tcharisch as 
far as Kane, where the richness of the Flora de- 
tained him several days ; crossing the mountains 
which separate the Tcharisch from the Oursoull, 
he reached, on the 19th of May, the bank of the 
Katoune, at the place where it receives the 
waters of the great Oulegamene, crossed this 
river and the Verschalisk and Aigalak mountains, 
and arrived on the 22d at the bank of the 
Tehonga, which he ascended as far as the tents 
of the Kalmuck Saissan-Mongol, not far from 
the first Chinese post. As the season was not 
sufficiently advanced to visit the lake of Teletz 
he returned ; and arrived at the village of Imane 
crossing the Glaciers of Terektinsk. 

P* Having all met again at Imane, we ascended 
the Kouxoune together as far as the village of 





Abia, when Dr. Bunge went again to Kane, and 
returned to the encampment of the Saissan- 
Mongol, which he reached on the 20th of July; 
after a stay of three days, he left it and went to 
lake Teletz. 

Having successively crossed the snow-covered 
mountains, which separate the Tchonga from 
the Baschkane, and this latter river from the 
Tchouleschmane, he arrived at the lake on the 
28th ; but the unfavourable state of the weather, 
and the swelling of the water, obliged him to 
return immediately. On the 12th of September, 
we met at Zmeinogorsk. 

The number of species of plants, which we 
found in these different excursions, amounts, at 
least, to 1,600, of which 4 to 500 were entirely 
unknown before; and the information which we 
had respecting most of the others, as well as 
their locality, was very incomplete, so that I 
think myself now able to publish a Flora Altaica, 
as correct as can be desired. We have collected 
the seeds of the greater part of the most rare 
plants, and also some living specimens, which 
have been sent to Dorpat; the others.remain 
for the present at Barnaoul till the approach of 
the fair season. 

Geography, Statistics, Zoology, and Mineralogy 
have not been neglected in the course of our 
travels. The collection which we have formed 
for the University, consists of—1st. An Herbarium 
ef the Altaic Flora, containing 1,600 species.— 
2d. 241 living plants.—3d. 1,341 species of seeds.— 
4th. 700 species of animals.—5th. Specimens of 
emeralds and other mineral productions.—6th. 
Some objects of antiquity found in the tombs of 
the Tchudi. 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Vos exemplaria greca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurnd. 

‘Study, therefore, the great works of the great masters 
for ever. Study as nearly as you can in the order, 
in the manner, and on the principles on which they 
studied, Study nature attentively, but always with those 
masters in your company; consider them as models 
which you are to imitate, and at the same time as rivals 
with whom you are to contend.’ 

This precept should be the motto to every work, and 
every criticism, on art. It should be inscribed in letters 
of gold in every academy, gallery, exhibition-room, 
and painters’ study throughout the world. As a proof 
that it is not a string of ummeaning words founded on 
blind adoration of antiquity, there should be placed nigh 
to the inscription, works of Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
and Titian, as criterions to be reverted to for the guid- 
ance of the artist, and as a preservative from the effects 
of modern exhibitions, and from ‘the seduction’ de- 
precated by Sir Joshua Reynolds ‘ of the ambition of 
pleasing indiscriminately the mixed multitude of people 
who resort to them.’ In the eighth Number of ‘ Tue 
ATHENEUM,’ we ventured to express our regret at the 
too great prevalence of a cold and raw style of colour- 
ing in the English school, a style soopposed to the prac- 
tice of the masters whose works enjoy estimation with 
their posterity, that perseverance in it induces a sus- 
picion of the sincerity of the admiration for those artists 
which is constantly in the mouths, both of professors 
and amateurs, and the painful coaviction, that few of 
the works of the day can expect to enjoy fame with 
after ages. In raising our voice against what seems 
to us a prevailing error, we would not, however, be 
thought blind to the excellencies displayed in the 
works which we adduce as instances of the fault we 
object to. If, in order to illustrate our observations, 
we chose as examples, from the present exhibition at 
the British Institution, works which deserve the es- 
teem and applause generally bestowed on them ; it was 
not because, with the exception of the points on which 
we object to them, we do not fully and conscientiously 
concur in the general opinion of their merits; but 
because their excellence in other respects enabled them 
the better to bear the reproach of a failure in this. 

We now proceed to notice the few works in the pre- 
sent exhibition which bespeak attention to the admo- 
nition of Sir Joshua Reynolds, which betoken a study 
of the ancient masters, and which are most calculated 
to gratify an eye accustomed to galleries devoted to 
works whose excellence is unquestioned. In the first place, 


we would say of Mr, Etty’s performances, that his paint- 
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ting h@ not the rawness and whiteness we object to ; 
but neither has it sufficient transparency to deserve the 
praise of tone. The Judith and Holofernes, it has been 
justly remarked, has mellowed since its first exhibition 
at the Royal Academy, that is to say, it has lost much 
of its glare and freshness, but the mere absence of 

lare is not tone. This painting appears, even already, 
inclining to something like dulness ; and if that species 
of mellowness which it is at present praised for having 
acquired in a year, continue to increase, it is likely to 
afford a striking illustration of an observation we made 
last week, that time can never impart tone to a paint- 
ing. It should be observed, however, of this picture, 
that it is hung, at present, in a light very unfavourable, 
and calculated to deaden the effect of the colouring. Mr. 
Hilton’s Amphitrite is a more successful attempt at 
tone ; there is a depth and force about the lower part of 
the picture, which are highly commendable. The ob- 
jections to the triteness of the subject, and the draw- 
ing-master style in the head of the Amphitrite are not 
within the province of the present article. 

From these paintings, which, while they preserve 
certain degree of the character of the modern English 
school, have avoided its coldness and crudeness, we 
pass tu examples of artists who have acquired a very 
agreeable tone, by taking the Dutch and Flemish 
Masters as their guides. The Domestic Scene, No. 71, 
by A. Geddes, the subject of which is a man read to sleep 
bya female, bespeaks the hand of a master; it is remark- 
able, at once, for great breadth and for depth of tone. 
The Study in a Vandyke Dress, by H. Wratt, has 
also a very pleasing tone, and is after the manner of 
Vandyke in more respects than in the attire. 

After these come the artists, who have made the 
Italian Masters their preceptors, and who are at the 
other extreme of the line from the style of the English 
school. From this, indeed, they differ so widely, that 
an eye habituated to the exhibition of British works 
only turns from them, shocked by the contrast ; while 
those observers, to whom the galleries of ancient 
masters are more familiar, find in them a relief from 
the whiteness and glare which prevail in many of the 
other paintings. The most important of this class is the 
Presentation of an English Roman Catholic Family to 
Pius VII, by J. P. Davis, which is a grand and imposing 
picture, remarkable for the depth of tone and force of 
its colouring, and for the skill with which those quali- 
ties are preserved and distributed harmoniously through 
all the parts of so large a picture. The too black 
effect of the ground may be objected to. The figures 
of the Pope, and of the two Cardinals, Gonsalvi and 
Riario, are simple and grand, and compose beautifully ; 
that of the Pope is highly characteristic and expressive. 
In the person and head of the Earl of Shrewsbury there 
is great ease, and truth, and life ; the figure of the little 
girl he is conducting, is delightful and aerial ; but her 
attitude is not suited to the occasion, and in its actual 
situation, has an air of affectation. The same objection 
applies to the figure of Gibson, which has an atfected 
carriage, any thing but natural to that artist: in 
other respects, the highly intellectual character of his 
head is feelingly given, and should have been considered 
sufficient to ennoble him. The head of the Capuchin 
is in excellent style. The fairest objection to this 
work is, a certain want of unity of interest; a fault 
which is scarcely avoidable where portraits are to be 
worked up into historical paintings. “The Trasteverina, 
No. 401, by the same artist, is a striking example of 
brightness without crudity. 

A Girlof Frascati, No.4, and A Greek Slave in a Turkish 
Costume, No. 99, by John Hollins, and two or three other 
smaller pieces by the same artist, are successful results 
of the study of Italian masters. They have good effect 
of chiaro-scuro, fine breadth and tone of colouring, 
and great truth. The head of the girl, especially, is 
full of vivacity ; the eyes and mouth are quite living. 
The other is, perhaps, the more cleverly executed paint- 
ing. M. Delacroix’ Lvecution of the Doge Marino Faliero 
is an example of the rich ornamental style of I'aul 
Veronese. 

The Mother, No. 168, by John Partridge, is one 
of the most successful efforts at imitation of the 
style of the Italian school. The colouring is warm, 
rich, and glowing ; of the simplicity and grace of the 
subject, and of the manner of treating it, we have before 
spoken. Zhe Ravine at Sorrento is another of those 
richly toned pieces which give relief to the organs of 
vision, after dwelling on the crudeness of surrounding 
paintings. Its situation " the side of the extraordinarily 
white and cold work on the spectator’s right hand, is in- 
jurious to the effect of both. Devotion, Italian Peasants, 
No. 459, by the same artist, is in a similar style, but 
with less glow. The bad situation may give it an effect 
of dulness, which it does not possess. Of the Italian 
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school. also} it ‘subject as’in style, are the Iqerior of 
‘the Habitation ‘allotted to the Turks at Venice, No. 72, 
and A Gondilier} sketched at Venice, No. 404, by 3: F. 
Lewis, both Clever and characteristic pieces ; both, how- 
ever, but-thé former ‘more especially, defective in con- 
centration of light. 

We point out: these specimens of imitations of the 
ancient, masters, with a view of drawing to them. the 
attention of our-readers; and in the hope that the lovers 
of this delightful art, by allowing their observation to 
dwell on such works, may overcome the prepossession 
with whieh the habit of contemplating those of an 
opposite style has occupied their taste. Let the opinion 
of the public change, and the practice of artists will 
follow it. But to change the taste of the public, is the 
province of the artist, and the artist only. Let his 
work be of superior excellence-in any kind, and its 
merit will be ultimately acknowledged. 

It is not, however, in colour only that taste is re- 
quired, in order to entitle us, as a people, to a reputa- 
tion for excellence in the arts. This we shall never 
attain while our exhibitions present us with such lists 
as the following one, taken from the first half page 
which offers itself, on casually opening the catalogue of 
this year’s contents of the British Gallery, viz. p. 22— 
A Fisher Boy, A Boy in a Vandyke Dress, A Grove 
Scene, Fishermen's Children on the Look-out, The 
Gleaner, Still Life, Sti Life, Cattle and Figures, Perch, 
Fruit, High Woods near Colchester, Beech Trees, Reluct- 
ance, Smoking the Cobbler, Intrusion, and Navarino. 
All these works may be excellent in their kind, but it 
would be as just for the English language to found its 
pretensions to poetry on the works of Hood, as for us 
to claim for our country a fame for the arts, on the 
strength of such productions as we have enumerated, 
the list of which, as we have given it, affords a fair 
sample of the entire catalogue. 





FIRST CONCERT OF THE PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. 


Tue first concert of the season for 1828, took place 
on Monday last, at the Argyle Rooms, and from the 
original institution of the Society to the present period, 
we never witnessed a finer performance. It was con- 
ducted by the evergreen veteran Clementi, much to the 
satisfaction of the crowded and elegant audience, as 
well as to every member of the orchestre, and ably led 
by F. Cramer. As the number of pieces performed 
seldom or ever exceed five, in each of two acts, we 
will briefly notice them in the order presented. 

No. I., Haydn’s Grand Sinfonia, the 8th of his 
twelve grand, in E fla:; this was a peculiar favourite of 
the great author himself, and could Ae have heard it 
thus performed, we are persuaded it would have af- 
forded him complete satisfaction.—No. 2, was Beeth- 
oven’s beautiful and grand scena, ‘ 4h! perfida.’ It 
was very excellently sung by Sapio; in fact, in the 
opinion of all, he neyer before sang to such advantage. 
No. 3, Beethoven’s Quartetto in A, (No.5 op. 18,) was 
extremely well exceuted by Spagnoletti, A.,Griesbach 
Moratt, and Lindley, who judiciously left out the last 
moyement, (a very ungracious, one to perform,) and 
1n this we 
particularly noticed the magnificent episode near the 
close, upon the modulating into the sub-dominant, (the 
key of G,) and which was remarkably well played in 
tune. No. 4; was Rossini’s duet from Semiramide, 


* Ebbene a te,’ sung by Madame Caradori and Signora 
g by g 


Branbilla. This piece was advertised to have been 
performed as the second in the Concert, but the latter 
lady not arriving in time, which produced some severe 
but just strictures from the directors and members, 
Sapio’s song was, per force, transposed into its place. 
After her arrival, however, Branbilla performed a very 
e 1h ier and pleasing cadenza, and received consi- 

ie applause ; the remarkable richness of her voice 
excited great attention. No.5, finishing the first act, 
was Romberg’s fine and striking overture in D. 

The second act commented with Beethoven’s grand 
Sinfonia, in C. op. 21. ‘We remember when this was 
performed at the Cify Concerts, in the year 1807, for 
the first time in this country. ‘The introductory pas- 
sage to the last movement, which is a short adégio, was 
performed by the I¢ader, Spagnoletti, by himself, in- 
stead of being played, as Beethoven wrote it, by all the 
first violins. And this little’ scrap of solo lias been 
thought too good a thing by every leader for the twenty- 
one years since passed, to give up a custom originated 
oy accident. On Monday last, however, we were 
pleased to observe it performed as the author intended 
it, wofasasolo, No. 7, Nicolini’s aria, ‘ 7? bracio mio 
conquise,’ wes excellently sung by Madame Caradori’; 





and we are most happy to say, that there appeared, at 
least by her singing, not any remains of her recent in- 
disposition. No, 8; was a violin concerto by Oury, 
being but his second public performance of a task so 
arduous. It met with the most complete success and 
deserved approbation, The first movement was one of 
Kreitzer’s in E minor, a little antique in style, and the 
second De Beriot’s air, with variations, which the au- 
thor played, we think, last season himself. Oury, upon 
leaving his place in the orchestra to proceed ‘to the 
front, received from his brethren the most encouraging 
marks of their sincere good wishes for his success ; 
and at the conclusion of the piece, thunders of applause 
were very justly bestowed upon him by the whole au- 
dience, and particularly by the performers themselves. 
Oury’s tone was excellent, his execution clever, and his 
performance always well in tone ; his manner and con- 
duct firm, but modest and unassuming, and we think 
no young violinist ever commenced a career with better 
prospects of well-deserved and perfect success. After 
this followed, as the 9th piece, Winter’s soothing Ter- 
zetto, § Afi lasci,’ from ‘ Ji Ratto di Proserpina’ It 
was sung by Caradori, Brambilla, and Sapio, and its 
quiet, tender character, formed a striking and pleasing 
contrast in style to the previous pieces. No. 10, was 
Weber’s wild, yet characteristic and interesting, over- 
ture to his ‘ Opera Preciosa,’ forming an excellent 
finale to a superior performance. 

The rooms, being now lighted by wax, instead of 
gas, appeared rather too dark, but devoid of the very 
disagreeable odour formerly so much complained of. 





LETTER FROM BRUSSELS. 





Brussels, Feb. 22, 1828. 


Believing that nothing so well explains the moral 
condition of a people, as an account of what passes in 
their Courts of Justice, I intend giving you a relation 
of one of our police affairs. I shall mention in my 
letter M. de Launay, and the Osages, M. Lenorinant, 
M. Met-de-Penningen, and M. Froment. You know 
the first and the second ; the third is an oldactor be- 
longing to the theatre of Ghent; the fourth is a 
young advocate of the same town, distinguished for 

is talents and character ; I shall mention the fifth at 
greater length before entering into a detail of the affair 
which brought them together, ' 

M. Froment is a literary Frenchman liying at Brus- 
sels, and whose talents, which he has exercised since 
his residence here, authorize this short, biographical 
notice of him. The influence of the southern sun 
under which he was born, Iuckily mad¢ him a poct. 
To use a common expression, ‘ I] mania la lyre au 
sortir de l’enfance,’ that is to say, he made had 
verses through the whole of his youth, a little later 
he made them better, and at preseut he makes excel- 
lent ones. I do not knaw what disgust or persecution 
made him quit his country, but he has now been at 
Brussels about ten years.’ The liberty which he heard 
we enjoy, the Janguage we speak, our manners, which 
differ little from_ those he had been used to, and our 
neighbourhood to his own,country, are the reasons 
which made him prefer this place for his exile. At the 
first he complained not of the Flemings who receive 
the French with pleasure, who baye even a kind of ve- 
neration for them, which remains so long as they 
do not ridicule the legitimate possessors of. the soil, for 
then fear and aversion take the place of ;esteem. ,, His 
perfect knowledge of the Latin language,and of ancient 
literature, procured him, after some little time, the more 
honourable than lucrative, situation of , professor of 
rhetoric in the college of Audenarde, Whilst it is 
hardly possible to know less of the arts and sciences 
than the good people of this city, they justly appreciated 
and honoured the Mentor. given to their children. 

The calm routine of the college agreed little with the 


| adventurous humour of the exile. His varying tastes 


made him quit his studious but dreary asylum, his 
respectable but monotonous functions. He then became 
a journalist ; first at Ghent, then at Brussels. Several 
good verses, and some remarkably spirited. articles 
crew on him public attention., Capable of writing in 
almost every style, passing at his pleasure from the 
highest tone, of poetry, to the most liycly sallics of 
gaiety, hé, nevertheless, preferred satire, attacking, both 
in verse _and prose, our mediocre writers of every 
party. No reputation was safe from his attacks, no 
sanctuary free from his profanations. 

Those good old Galio-belgic literati,. hitherto the 
props of the literary society of Brussels, those objects 
of emulation to our beaux esprits, those fabricators 
of tales in verse, satires, epistles, elegies, quatrains, 
and distiches, aJl those, who, every year, unjted toge- 
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ther, to compose, with intolerable labour, an almanac in 
18mo., and which only one or two good pieces preserve 
from instant oblivion, these good men saw their old 
reputation compromised, and trembled. They express- 
ed great indignation against M. Froment among them- 
selves and their readers. To render epigram for épi- 
m they were unequal, and they had recourse 'to a 
ess honourable means of vengeance. | They employed 
calumny instead of wit. M. Froment was accused 'of 
ingratitude, by those especially to whom he owed ‘to- 
thing. I do not mean to say that he had no fault#’on 
his side, or that they were not heavy ones: In the 
first place, he took too much to heart the interests of 
poetry, hetreated the delinquents with an excessive and 
crue] rigour. His sarcasms wounded the heart more 
than they repressed vanity. Then he did not always 
respect what deserves respect. Science, without the 
graces of style, obtained from him little regard, A man 
possessing the profoundest knowledge, an historian 
the most deeply versed in our ancicnt records, a 
lawyer having the utmost skill in his science, a politi- 
cian or philanthropist devoted to public good, not 
one of these could escape hiis attacks, with ‘all 
their knowledge and their goodness, if they wrote 
without grace, or spoke in a bad style; for M. Fro- 
ment set above every thing else the graces and pro- 
prieties of diction. Now, the Belgians became every 
day more embittered against him, and he mofe en- 
raged with them who conceived so much anger at his 
most harmless pleasantries. The contest is ap, en- 
venomed one. Notwithstanding these circumstances, 
M. Froment has not neglected poetry. Ina collection 
of his published in 1826, there are some pieces ‘of re- 
markable beauty; such, for example, is a song in 
honour of the Teleiosee, who preferred death to sur- 
rendering themselves. The poet exclaims : chee 
Oui, je crois & la liberté, 
Je crois & ses bienfaits, je crois & ses prodiges : 
De tant d’illusions j’ai vu fuir les prestiges, 
Et c’est le seul qui m’est resté. 
Mais tous ne sont pas faits pour elle, 
Il faut un pur encens, il faut de nobles cceurs ; 
Ce ne sont pas les voeux, ce ne sont pas les pleurs, 
Qui font arriver l’immortelle. 
Insensible au cri des couleurs, 
C’est le glaive Ala main qu'clie veut qu’on l’appelle. 

The entire poem is werthy of this specimen. An- 
other remarkable ‘piece is ‘ Ze Massacre des Inno- 
cens,’ written on a picture by M. Navez, am artfst who 
is always distinguished arid sometimes sublime. ° I will 
quote without abridgment a few lines, whose only fault 
is their shortness, addressed to Sir\Walter Scott, after 
the publication of his Life’ of Buonaparte. 

Celui que Vunivers renomme, 
Devoit-il, O Walter, étre.insulté par toi ! 
Grand homme, tu devois comprendre le grand homme, 

Roi, compitir au sort d’un roi. 

Car tu fus roi par la pensée ; 

La lyre ctoit un sceptre ctJa fidre Albion, 

Au tour de ton tréne empressée, 

Se prosternvit devant ton nom: 

Maintenant tu n’es plus que l’ombre 
De ce Waiter fameux par ’Europe encensé. 
Du jour que tu fus vil, un grand nuage sombre 
Entre ta gloire ct toi pour jamais s’est placé. 
De ta gloire pourtant le souvenir m’agite. 

A de laches désirs je n’ai point succombé. 

Va, ne crains pas que je t’imite, 

En insultant au roi tombé. 

The particulars respecting M. Froment have led us 
away from our principal object. Let it suffice then to 
say, that, reasonably or unreasonably, having abused 
many, many are’ irritated against him; that‘ the 
mediocre men, already attacked or expecting some 
attack, are leagued against him, vengeance animating 
the one, and fear quickening the others: that, conse- 
quently, all rejoice at what has happencd, that is, at his 
condemnation by thé tribunal of Ghent for having 
libelled M. de Lewnay, the conductor of the Osages. 
I will send you in a day Or two some details of the 
affair and the debates on it: ‘If you find my letter’ too 
long, consider it as a kind of picture ‘of French lite- 
rature at Brussels. 





MM. Ferussac’s Bulletin Universe!.—The Council: of 
Public Instruction .in’ France’ has: subscribed: for a 
copy of the Budletia ues: Sciences et de € Industrie, 
for the library of the University, and has written 
to all the rectors, to say, that dt approves of this 
work being subscribed to by the various colleges and 
faculty. Such a flattering homage to the Bulletin’s 
zeal for the progress of science, ‘is highly ‘honourable 
to it, and will no doubt have the’ effect of still farther 
diffusing a work, which is unique in its kind, and in- 
dispensable to every jiterary establishment, 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


King’s Theatre.—Tuesday. 


‘¢TAwcrepi’ was performed here this evening, for 
the second time this season, High as was Madame 
Pasta’s reputation throughout Europe before she made 
‘her appearance in this opera on the English stage, she 
xa certainly since realised the most sanguine antici- 
pations formed of her excellencies, and sueceeding 
years have added new embellishments to the pieces 
‘sung by her, and finish to their execution. Heér ‘ Di 
“tauti palpiti’ is her own, different both in time and in 
conception from all that we have ever heard before or 
since. Madame Pasta would perhaps have felt morti- 
“fied had her exertions in this scena been passed over 
without an encore; but we cannot approve either the 
taste or the want of consideration of those who, not 
content with a finished performance, do all in their 
power to lessen its effect by insisting upon a repetition, 
An attempt of this kind was made at the close of the 
duet between Zancredi and Amenaide, in the second 
act. No instrument could have surpassed the simul- 
taneous precision with which the notes and passages 
were poured forth by these lovers. It was the per- 
fection of art. Madame Caradori was in excellent 
yoice, her tones reaching the farthest extremity of the 
immense space before her. This lady's progress in 
public favour is as deserved as it is rapid. 

After the opera, a new ballet entitled ‘ Le Sicilien ou 
L’Amant Peintre,’ was produced from the imagination 
of Monsieur Anatole. We had almost written from 
the pen of that gentleman, but as the subject matter 
has not been published in the usual form of a libretto, 
we must consider it as at present confined to the head 
of the ballet master and the heels of his Coryphées, 

A young noble, Gosselin, is enamoured of the daugh- 
ter, Brocard, of one of the dramatic stock of hard- 
hearted guardians or fathers. The gallant and his 
valet, Bournonville, scale and re-scale garden walls, and 
serenade the window of the objet chéri for a consider- 
able time, but to little purpose. Chance, however, and 
the maitre de Ballet come to their aid, and a portrait 
painter, with a letter of introduction to the papa, 
presents himself. The artist is speedily made to brush, 
without his colours, by the premier amourenx, who 
exchanges a weli-filled purse for the painter's stock in 
trade, coat- pockets included. The letter of introduc- 
tion presented, the lady dances for her picture, while 
the valet, disguised as a Turk, endeavours to amuse 
te eld gentleman, by a display of a few veritable 
cachemirea de Merinos. Little, however, is effected, 
save the interchange of a few notes, not strietly diplo- 
matic, and the lover has recourse to the aid of a young 
female friend, Madame Lecomte, a perfect model of 

nature, who claims and obtains refuge of the 
guardian from the bratality of her protector. Monsieur 
Gosselin follows, l’epée & la main, and claims his mis- 
tress, The old man at last consents to give her up, 
and throws a female into his arms, whom, concealed 
as she is within the folds of a transparent veil belong- 
ing to the real fugitive, he little imagines to be his 
daughter. The lovers escape, return, and the old 
genijeman gives his consent, on the understanding that 
all claims upon his strong box are to be waived. ‘The 
scene changes and a fite de noce terthinates L’dmant 
Peintre. 

This ballet is of the most common order, and con- 

tains no more incidents than just sufficient to string 
, together seyeral dances, which eonstitute the only 
merit of the piece. We have now, however, arrived at 
a period of the season when a ballet & spectacle is due 
to the public; ‘ Hassan le Calife,’ and ‘ Phyllis et 
Melibée,’ however preferable to the present pieee, do 
not certainly come under that description. We have 
two old scenes—costumes drawn from every source, 
so that were it not for a fandango and a dress or two 
worn sometime since by ZLartalo and Figaro in the 
. “ Barber of Seville,’ we should be at a loss to fix the 
locality. The title ‘ Le Sicilien,’ applies, we presume, 
to the artist who makes his entry.and exit within the 
of a few seconds. 

One novelty there was, and one that put the house in 
a mood not to analyse too severely the merits of the 
production. Mademoiselle Albert made her reverence 
to a London audience, and was received with a cor- 
diality which her subsequent exertions proved her fully 
to merit. This lady, although only seen in a short pas 
de deux with Monsieur Albert, will, we feel convinced, 
add, if possible, celebrity to thé name she bears. She 
is above the middle size, with a round good-humoured 
face, inclining to the blond ; ‘her figure is graceful, al- 
though her limbs are extremely slight. ‘There is, how- 
ever, no want of force; 9m the contrary, it appeared to 





us, that this dady, convinced of her powers, threw out 


her pirouettes, like Charles Vestris, in.a style bordering 
on the hazardous. She possesses, in aidition, a flexi- 
bility of frame which permits an unusual activity and 
rapidity of motion ; and if we occasionally missed the 
finishing & plomd, we ascribe it more to the evident he- 
sitation on a first appearance, than to any real defi- 
ciency. From the above it will be gathered, that Ma- 
demoiselle Albert is, in-dancing at least, not a novice. 
She will prove a powerful reinforcement to the effective 
corps de ballet which graces the boards of this theatre. 

_ We were gratified by a pas de deux between Anatole 
and Gosselin, as well as by a pas de trois between that 
gentleman, Lecomte, and Brocard ; nor can we easily 


‘forget the shawl and tambourine pas seu/ of the latter, 


which displayed her graceful pétite figure to infinite ad- 
vantage. A fandango, with castagnetts, by Louise and 
Bournonvitle had something novel in the rapidity of 
the evolutions. Exhausted as they must have felt to- 
wards the close, the tender feelings of the house com- 
manded a repetition, and they comparatively walked 
through it ; for more they had not strength. ‘The music 
is, on the whole, lively and appropriate ; the composer, 
or compiler, is not named. ‘ Le Sicilien’ deserves no 
better name than that of a divertissement, a species of 
entr’acte, for which, with judicious pruning, it is well 
fitted. 


Drury Lane. 


Tue Oratorio of the ‘ Messiah,’ with Mozart’s addi- 
tional accompaniments, was performed here, on Wed- 
nesday,—we wish we could say to a crowded house,— 
less for the sake of the speculator and his indifferent 
band, than the composition itself, which we—not for- 
getting Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven,—dare to pro- 
nounce, as a whole, the sublimest composition, ancient 
or modern, that ever was produced. Alexander the 
Great enshrined the ‘ Iliad’ of Homer in a magnificent 
casket ; and so should be this ‘ Paradise regained’ of 
music. It should be played with feeling, sung with 
reverence, and heard with serious attention.. There 
should be no flourishes and trills engrafted upon the 
text, or introduced at the close of its airs ; all should 
be consonant with its text ; as are the words, so is the 
music, and so should be its performance,—the sublime 
of simplicity. And although Mozart has given it his 
highest praise, in the pains he bestowed by supplying 
the fulness of the modern wind instruments to Handel’s 
simple orchestra, we doubt if, in the main, he has im- 
proved it. Yet whén we remember the mysterious 
effect he has produced by weaving the harmony in 
‘The people that walked in darkness,’ we are almost 
tempted to retract. The error lies in giving add his 
additions, instead of only a selection of them. Cer- 
tainly, as Ais department of the band was fillgd at this 
performance, simple Handel, with the simple concord of. 
kindred sounds, had been infinitely preferable to Handel 
and Mozart discordantly united, But so it was ; and in 
no instance made more apparent than by the piping of 
a quadrille flageolet in the pastoral symphony. Now, if 
Mozart (we doubt if he wrote it for this instrument) 
made any such addition to this angelic strain of har- 
mony, we should, were he living, take leave to tell him 
that he did not understand the intention of his author, 
It is called the pastoral symphony, not because it is the 
music of ‘ shepherds abiding in the field,’ but because 
it is the introduction of the * Angel of the Lord ;’ and, 
as the music attending him upon his way, it should be 
commenced, or played through, con sordini. This brings 
us to notice the delicacy with which Miss Paton sang 
this scene. ‘ Rejoice greatly’ we have heard her perform 
much better. She sang the second verse of ‘ He shall 
feed his flock,’ following Miss Love ; and as they sang 
their author, they produced the effect of his design. 
Madame Caradori gave, ‘ Thou didst not leave,’ 
which was encored, and ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” beautifully. Mr. E. Taylor, the only bass 
solo singer, chaunted ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ with 
the pomposity of a parish clerk—miserably slow, and 
feeble, and defective in intonation. Of Mr. Braham 
we have nothing complimentary to say, unless it be 
that he has gota name. We know he ean sing well, 
and we have so high an opinion of his powers, as 
to think he can do so when and where he pleases: 
but he must be pleased with his band, his company, 
and his author ; with the latter be could not be dis- 
pleased ; nor with his audience, for they applauded every 
thing: it was with his orchestra he was at variance. 
Miss Love in ‘ Oh, thou that tellest,” was not with the 
band ; where there is an accompaniment so claborately 
wrought as this, it must be sung a tempo giusto, or 
something will be wrong. 

The choruses were sung in time, and by the trebles, 


particularly the little boys-and young ladies, well in 
tune.. There were some half-dozen tenors, who are 
admirably fitted for the office of. town criery they 
sang to Olympus, and split, the, ‘ ears of the ground- 
lings.’ But for these, the choruses would have pleased 
us generally. 

We are taking pains to write of the Oratorios; for 
the sake of such as are fond of good music; and whose 
means or inclination will not reconcile them to pay 
half-a-guinea frequently for access to’ the dress Con- 
cert. For the sake of this elass, and a very respectable 
class they are ‘too, not considered as musicians, we 
wish to hear the Oratorios performed in an artist-like 
style.. It is a shame, and a foolish economy, not to 
engage first-rate performers, at least for the leading 
wind and stringed instruments. We have heard that 
the introduction of Concertos is this season prohibited 
by the Lord Chamberlain. We should be glad to learn 
if this is really a fact, and if so—the objection, 
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MEMOIRS OF TOM JONES. 


Heard by the late Mr. Colquhoun from the lips of Millar 
the Bookselter. 


Fietpine, having finished the manuscript of ‘ Tom 
Jones,’ and being at the time hard pressed for money, 
went with it to one of your second-rate booksellers, 
with a view of selling it for what it would fetch at the 
moment. He left it with this trader in the children or 
other men’s brains, and called upon him the succeeding 
morning, full of anxiety, both to know at how high a 
rate his labours were appreciated, as well ag how far he 
might calculate upon its producing him wherewithal to 
discharge a debt of some twenty ppounate, wich he had 
promised to pay the next day. He had reason to ima- 
gine, from the judgment of some literary friends, to 
whom he had shown his MS., that it should, at least, 
produce twice that sum. Bat, alas! when the Book- 
seller, with a significant shrug, showed a hesitation aa 
to publishing the work at all, even the moderate expec- 
tations with which our Cervantes had buoyed up his 
hopes seemed at once to close upon him at this unex- 
pected and distressing intimation. ‘ And will you give 
me no hopes?’ said he, in a tone of despair.—‘ Ve 
faint ones, indeed, Sir,’ replied the Bookseller, * for I 
have scarcely any that the book wil/ move.’—‘ Well, Sir,” 
answered Fielding, ‘money I must have for it, and 
little as that may be, pray give me some idea of what 
you can afford to give for it.'"—* Why, Sir,” returned 
our Bookseller, again shrugging up his shoulders, ‘ I 
have read some part of your “‘ Jones,” and, in justice to 
myself, must even think again before I name a price for 
it ;—the book will not move; it is not to the public nor 
do I think any inducement can make me offer you more 
than 25/. for it.’—* And that you will give for it,’ said 
Fielding, anxiously and quickly.’—‘ Really, I must think, 
again, and will endeavour to make up my mind by to~ 
morrow.’—‘ Well, Sir,’ replied Fielding, ‘ I will look in 
again to-morrow morning. The book is yours for the 
25/.; but these must positively be laid out for me when 
I cal]. “I am pressed for the money, and, if you decline, 
must go elsewhere with my manuscript.’—‘ I will see 
what I can do,’ returned the Bookseller: and so the 
two parted. 

Our author, returning homewards from this ynpro« 
mising visit, met his friend, Thomson, the peet, and 
told him how the negotiation for the manuseript, he had 
formerly shown him, stood, The poet, sensible of the 
extraordinary merit of his friend’s production, re 
proached Fielding with his headstrong bargain, con- 
jured him, if he could do it honourably, to cancel it, 
and promised him, in that event, to find him a pur- 
chaser, whose purse would do more credit to his judg- 
ment. Fielding, therefore, posted away to his appoint- 
ment the next morning, with as much apprehension 
lest the Bookseller should stick to his bargain, as he 
had felt the day before lest he should altogether de- 
cline it. To his great joy, the ignorant trafficker in 
literature, either from inability to advance the money, 
or a want of common discrimination, returned the MS. 
very safely into Fielding’s hands, Our author set off, 
with a gay heart, to his friend Thomson, and went, in 
company with him, to Mr. 4ndrew Millar, (a popular 
bookseller at that day.) Mr. M. was in the habit of 
publishing no work of light reading, but on his wife’s 
approbation ; the work was, therefore, left with him, 
and some days after, she having perused it, bid him 
by no means let it slip through his fingers. M. accord- 
ingly invited the two friends to meet him at a coffee- 
house in the Strand, where, having disposed of a good 
dinner and two bottles of port, Thomson, at last, sug- 
gested, ‘ lt wowkd be as well if they proceeded fo busi- 
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ness,’ Fielding, still with no little trepidation, arising 
from his recent rebuff in another quarter, asked Millar 
what he had concluded upon giving for his work. ‘I 
am a man,’ said Millar, ‘ of few words, and fond of 
coming to the point; but really, after giving every 
consideration I am able to your novel, I do not think I 
can afford to give you more than two hundred pounds 
for it..—* What!’ exclaimed Fielding ; ‘two hundred 
pounds !'—* Indeed, Mr. Fielding,’ returned Millar, 
* indeed, I am sensible of your talents ; but my mind 
is made up.’—‘ Two hundred pounds!’ continued Field- 
ing, in a tone of perfect astonishment ; ¢wo hundred 
pounds, did you say ?’—‘ Upon my word, Sir, | mean 
no disparagement to the writer or his great merit ; but 
my mind is made up, and I cannot give one farthing more.’ 
* Allow me to ask you,’ continued Fielding, with undi- 
minished surprise,—‘ allow me, Mr. Millar, to ask you— 
whether—you—are—se—rious ?’—* Never more 80,’ 
replied Millar, ‘in all my life; and I hope you will 
candidly acquit me of every intention to injure your 
feelings, or depreciate your abilities, when | repeat that 
I positively cannot afford you more than two hundred 
pounds for your novel.’'—‘ Then, my good Sir,’ said 
Fielding, recovering himself from this unexpected 
stroke of fortune, ‘give me your hand; the book 
is yours. And, waiter,’ continued he, ‘ bring us a 
couple of bottles of your best port.’ 

Before Millar died, he had cleared eighteen thousand 
pounds by ‘ Tom Jones ;’ out of which he had the gene- 
rosity to make Fielding presents at different times of 
various sums, till they amounted to 2000/. And he 
closed his life by bequeathing a handsome legacy to 
each of Mr. Fielding’s sons. 





ENGRAVINGS. 


The Harbour of Navarino, showing the Position of the 
Allied and Turkish Fleets at three o'clock, on the 20th 
of October, 1827. Published by Huggings, Marine 
Painter, Leadenhall-street, from an authenticated 
Sketch, by P. H. Nicolas, an officer of the British 
Squadron. 

Wuorver would desire to have a complete and com- 
prehensive view of the scene of this now celebrated spot, 
and of the whole of the shipsassembled at the period of the 
late battle, should possess this plate. Nothing that has 
yet appeared on the subject is so truly topographical ; 
it unites with a perfect chart of the harbonr, and map 
of the surrounding shores, a bird’s eye-view of ali 
the ships of each nation whether at anchor or under 
sail; and from the excellent manner in which the 
ships are delineated, with all their distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of size, rig, occupation, &c- The evolu- 
tions are rendered plain, even to landsmen; and the 
fidelity of the details in hull, masts, sails, rigging, &c. 
will recommend the plate especially to seamen, who 
need only inspect it to become present at the scene of 
action. 


The Temple of Jupiter in the Island of gina—En- 
bk. graved by John Pye, froma Painting by J.M. W. 
Turner, R. A, Dedicated to Lord Lyndhurst. Lon 
don. Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the 

King. 1828. 

Ir is difficult to speak of such a production as this 
in any measured terms. The first glance at its striking 
beauties, excites instant admiration; and subsequent 
inspection of all its separate details serves only to 
increase the intensity of this feeling. A more beautiful 
scene, had it been even the creation of poetic fancy, it 
is not possible to imagine; more sublime objects, 
whether of art or nature, had the whole world been 
ransacked in search of them, could not have been 
brought together; and more classical or agreeable 
associations than all these recal to the beholder it would 
be beyond the power of any artist to inspire, while 
the engraver has done full justice to his subject, by 
the masterly arrangement and execution of the beauties 
before him. 

The readers of ‘ Tat ATHEN2£UM,’ will hardly need 
to be reminded that the island of A°gina, which was 
near Athens, was the sacred scene of the annual fes- 
tival of Jupiter, and that on these occasions, the 
temple of this deity was visited by devotees from every 
quarter of Greece. This magnificent edifice, towering 
above progressively accumulated porticoes, walls, and 
battlements, and looking out upon the smiling face of 
nature, with the bold and open front of Jove himself, 
is one of the most simply grand and imposing piles that 
art could rear, ‘Ihe broad expanse of the Grecian sea, 
which forms the distance on the right; and the dim} 
visible locality af the Acropolis of Athens seen throug 
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the foreground, and the lucid Grecian sky beaming both 
light and warmth upon the scene below, form alto- 
gether a most enchanting picture: while the sacred 
procession of worshippers, going up to sacrifice, in 
all the richness of the ancient ceremonial, adds greatly 
to the charm thrown over the whole. 

The architectural portions of the picture have much 
of the grandeur of Martin’s accumulated masses, and 
the landscape is equal to any thing of Claude’s. 

The original picture of Turner’s is, we understand, 
in possession of Messrs. Moon, Boy’s, and Graves, the 
publishers. It is considered to be the very best pro- 
duction ever executed by this celebrated artist. The 
plate has been nearly four years in engraving ; and asa 
whole, it may certainly be regarded as a chef d’euvre of 
the English school. 





LETTERS OF CRITO.—No. V. 


VaLerius—A Roman Story. 


* I despise your Johnsons and Beaumonts, that borrowed all 
they dit from nature ; I am for fetching it out of my own 
fancy.’—The Rehearsal. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Sir,—Valerius is a very different work from ‘ Adam 
Blair :’ its subject, as far as we can make it out, is 
better chosen; its execution, not so good. For the 
interest and pathos it might afford, it is well imagined ; 
but there is no simplicity in the fable, no probability 
in the incidents. 

The sufferings of the early Christians displayed so 
much of the sublime, as well as of the tender; every 
thing about them was of so raised a character from 
faith, yet so softened by piety, that we know not where 
a poet could choose better for the materials of pity 
and terror, the legitimate sources of tragedy. But the 
author has more, we think, to the display of his am- 
bition, than the credit of his judgment, chosen to 
graft upon it, that heterogenous monster, a tragic 
comedy, with such success as might be expected. 
Simply as a tragedy, this subject might have suited 
Mr. Milman’s classical taste. Here, though the author 
has evidently read the classics, in his language and the 
management of his work he is any thing but classical. 
His muse is in fact, too meritricious. She is trickt and 
frounced ; but with ornaments so gaudy, and at the 
same time so cumbrous, as to destroy all idea of grace. 

The scene is at Rome, and the author has waded 
through all the Roman antiquities, with a heavy indus- 
try, which might rival Kennet. But description of 
buildings and streets, temples and processions, preto- 
rian guards and priests of Cybele, though they may 
show a great deal of antiquarian lore, do not necessa- 
rily evince genius. This is fatally proved in the conduct 
of the fable, if fable there be; for, though we suppose 
this tu turn upon the persecution of a young and pious 
Christian lady, yet nineteen-twentieths of the work are 
taken up with pictures and dialogues which have no 
connection with it. The author has alsc been unfor- 
tunate in a plan which endeavours to give the characters 
and manners of modern England, disguised in the cos- 
tume of ancient Rome. He is equally unfortunate from 
the designed quaintness of the style, which is that of a 
translation of a supposed Roman manuscript, in which 
freedom and vernacular idiom are purposely departed 
from. This gives a stiffness to many of his conversa- 
tions, especially between ladies and beaus, which some- 
times approaches to the ridiculous. Nor are the Latin 
phrases themselves sufficiently varied. Senators, ora- 
tors, colonels of the guards, slaves, fine ladies, young 
girls, old witches, barbers, all tease us by prefacing 
half what they have to say with the exciamation, ‘ Of a 
surety.’ : 

That we —_~ not appear to give opinions instead of 
proofs, we will now support our assertions by going 
into detail, 

Valerius is the son of a Roman Patrician, who, after 
fighting under Agricola, had married a British lady of 
fortune. We trust her fortune enabled her to be well 
clothed, which, before the end of the first century, we 
shrewdly suspect was not the condition of most British 
ladies. Her family had objected to the match; but 
the Roman Captain settled himself comfortably upon 
his wife’s lands, where he built a house, and died, 
leaving Valerius his heir. Thus, it seems, that at the 
end of the first century, when the Britons were little 
beyond naked savages, the state of things was pretty 
much the same as it is now. 

Young officers in country quarters, with little more 
than their commissions, were then objected to, as 


matches for their daughters, by the prudeat Squires of 





Hampshire, & the same manner as they would be at 
present. Here, then, the fusing power revels in alj 
it superiority, and we think of Mr. Bayes with defe. 
rence and respect. Valerius is bred up by his mother, 
athome, till he is called away to Rome, by the death of 
a relation, who had left him an immense fortune. This 
is disputed by another branchof the family ; but Valerius 
is lucky in another relation, Licinius, a great la , 
who tells him, if he were on the spot, he thinks he 
could succeed for him. The young gentleman wishes 
to see the world, and the old lady wishes him to get 
the fortune, so parts with her darling for a time, but 
first consigns him to the charge and protection of 
Boto, an ancient Briton, described as of strict fidelity 
and shrewd understanding. Of course, Boto must 
be an old tutor or travelling governor, who had made 
the tour of Europe in those days, or at least who knew 
the world. Notso. Boto is not merely an old British 
slave, but an old hind, or at best a bailiff, whose busi- 
ness it had been to look after the other hinds upon 
the farm ; and this incident is therefore not a great 
deal more unnatural than if John Moody had been 
sent by Sir Francis Wronghead to watch over his son 
in a trip to Paris. 

The author seems to have intended much for this 
Boto, having given two whole pages of his lively con- 
versations on board ship, in which, being} told she 
ploughed the waves, he asks, where are the oxen? 
He talks learnedly too, for a British slave before the 
art of printing, for we question whether an English 
bailiff, even of the present day, would be acquainted 
with Jason, Colchis, and the Golden Fleece. 

On the voyage, Valerius makes acquaintance with a 
gay, but, as it should seem, not a very young Centu- 
rion, Anglicé, Colonel of the Guards; in truth, a 
battered, though good-natured rake, who, like the 
Colonels of the Guards at present, has great pretensions 
to fashion, and though battered, has not yet given up 
the hope of marrying a fortune. 

Valerius soon finds the house of Licinius ; but it is 
remarkable, though his law-suit was the sole business 
that brought him all the way from Britain; though his 
being on the spot was the sine gua non of success, and 
though we are perpetually in company with this Lici- 
nius, we never hear of the suit again till the end of 
the book. So much, therefore, for the unity of the 
fable. ey 

Licinius has a son, a youth called Sextus, who forms 
a friendship with Valerius, and of course confides to 
him that he is in love with a young lady, (Sempronia,) 
and of course that he is afraid lest his father and a tutor, 
Hexophnastes shoulddiscover it. ButV alerius discoversall 
this of himself, by that nove/ expedient of listening and 
overhearing long conversations, which is so often prac- 
tised in the Scotch novels. In the present instance, 
Dromo, a slave, brings news of his mistress to 
Sextus; and though they are close to his tutor’s 
bed-room, Sextus is made to cry out upon the name of 
Sempronia, aud to wonder aloud what she will think of 
him. He then stops to give a lecture on good manners 
to Dromo, whom he (very impoliticly, I think) threat- 
ens with the whip; and all this in an anti-chamber, 
surrounded by people from whom he wishes to keep 
every thing secret. So much for the keeping in the in- 
cidents. Valerius is discovered, after making these 
discoveries ; and Sextus, or Dromo for him, still close 
to the tutor’s room, informs him that Sextus is in love 
with one lady, while his father wants him to marry 
another, which Valerius observes is a pretty common 
sort of a story ; and in this we agree, 

After this they go to the Forum ; where, as a speci- 
men of the wit of the work, we are told that an old 
advocate, who felt his reputation was rather eclipsed by 
younger ones, was, ‘ for ail the world, like some warn- 
out discarded cat, grinning from the top of the wall at 
the amorous dalliance in which his faithless mistress is 
indulging with some sleeker rival of the whisker,’ 

They then pay a visit to Capito, a great Epicurean 
philosopher, and uncle to Sempronia and Athanasia, 
the latter of whom makes an impression upon Valerius, 
and becomes the heroine. Here they meet several guests 
who talk philosophy, which has nothing to do with the 
story, nordowe ever hearof them again. in the morning, 
Valerius, wandering near a grotto, hears a voice within, 
to which he again listens. This time, he has surprised 
Athanasia at her prayers. Why she chose to pray im a 
grotto, in danger, as thus proved, of every impertinent 
interruption, when she might have prayed under lock 
and key, in her chamber, we don’t understand ; but ex- 
planations follow, and though thisis only the second time 
of her seeing him, and they are not relations, the pions 
and modest Athanasia lets Valerius kiss her hand ; Va- 
lerius fears she is in love, and that she was afraid of 
what the author callsia betrayed. There is then a great 
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dinner at Rubellia’s, a rich handsome widow, who is 
in love with Sextus, where they meet their old friend 
and shipmate, the centurion, or colonel, Sabinus, who 
has designs upon Rubellia. From this time forward 
the fable loses even the pretension to unity of design, 
and, of course, of action. In fact, three actions are 
going on at the same time, all of them unconnected 
with each other: the trials of Athanasia; the loves 
(such as they are) of Sextus and Sempronia; and the 
designs of Rubellia upon Sextus, and of Sabinus upon 
Rubellia ; yet no one of these assists the others. The 
confusion and interruption, therefore, which this must 
make on the integrity of the story, need not be set be- 
fore you, any more than the gross violations which 
they are of all the commonest rules of composition. 
For, of all the maxims of criticism, as you, Sir, well 
know, none are more insisted upon, than, in the con- 
struction of a fable, to avoid an intermixture of plots ; 
and surely a man of Mr. Lockhart’s attainments, much 
more one of our principal critics, ought to have known 
better. But the duminis ordo is, as we have observed, not 
this gentleman’s fort. The centurion, on going home, 
tells Valerius, that there is to be a show of Gladiators 
and also an execution of Christians the next day, and 
that he is ordered to visit the guard, and announce their 
fate tothe prisoners. In doing this they findthere is one 
old man Thraso an ancient soldier, who had occasioned 
great interest among his comrades, so that they were 
all anxious that he should save his life by recanting his 
errors. Sabinus and Valerius near sweet music from 
Thraso’s prison, and Valerius, of course, listens again, 
and the music is, of course, Athanasia’s. The friends 
watch her as she comes out, and though she fainted 
away at her prayers on being discovered by Valerius, 
she has here no alarm for her situation. Though noble, 
and found disguised, singing hymns with a condemned 
Christian, though young, and unprotected, at a guard- 
house, among revelling soldiers, she stoops to reason 
with the Centurion, and when he asks if Thraso is ap 

prised of his approaching death. She answers, ‘ he is 
‘ They were 
poor friends,’ she says, ‘ who would seek to save his 
body at the expense of his soul.’ Here again, there- 
fore, there is excellent keeping. 


Then regarding Valerius through her veil (though 
how that was to be, and he find it out, especially in the 
night-time, we do not comprehend,) she asks and ob- 
tains dismission. Valerius then learns many more par- 
ticulars about the Christians, and desires to see 
Thraso; with him he has an affecting interview, and 
is greatly impressed by his piety and firmness. It con- 
cludes by Thraso presenting him with a copy of one of 
the Gospels, to give to Athanasia. The next day, Vale- 
rius goes to the Amphitheatre, where Trajan is intro- 
duced, with his courtiers, and we here remark, that 
the author has fallen into precisely the same error 
in his review of Mr. Smith’s novel of Brambletye, 
House, Mr, Smith having merely mentioned some 
which he most bitterly blamed, or allowed to he blamed, 
historical characters, without making them actors in 
the story, the Reviewer complains that this interferes 
with the nnity of the narrative, and with not over 
civility, observes that ‘ the abundance of his materials 
js not an indication of his opulence, but his want of 
habitual knowledge, and of his most grievous want of 
taste’ Well then, here also is abundance, without 

ulence, but a most grievous want of taste. For 
Valerius merely mentions Trajan’s companions, as 
‘Adrian, who afterwards became emperor; Pliny the 
orator, a@ man of very courtly presence, and lively 
agreeable aspect ;' and above all, the historian Tacitus, 

worthy son-in-law of Agricola, in whose pale 
countenance he thought he could easily recognize the 
depth, but sought in vain to discover any traces of the 
sternness of his genius.’ After this they are all dis- 
missed, never more to appear, and we should be glad 
to know in what respect this differs from Mr. Smith, 
who is, as we see, rudely abused, because Milton and 
Marvel, are placed in what the Reviewer calls juxta 
position, not in connection with the narrative. 


But now commences a scene of real interest, and 
final disappointment, such as we scldom meet with. 
Never was there a finer subject; never was subject so 
marred by a taste absolutely Beotian, After the 
bloody combat of gladiators is over, the horrors are to 
be consummated by the public sacrifice of the Chris- 
tian prisoner, Thraso. His piety remains to the last ; 
he is offered his life if he will recant; but in vain. 
He persists in an affecting adherence to his faith, and 
refuses to renounce his Saviour, though to rescue him- 
self from death. Yet the tortures under which he is to 


expire, from. the fangs of wild beasts, are appalling. 


’ And now the Pretor has commanded the Flamens to 





preface the bloody sacrifice by all the pomp of their 
ritual. A procession of youths and vestal virgins is 
commenced, and hymns to Jupiter are sung, to excite 
the sensibility of the spectators, and the poor aban- 
doned victim is left, not only without a friend, but 
without that last consolatiou of the unhappy, the sym- 
pathy of those who come to see him die. ‘The butch- 
ering multitude indeed are clamorous against him, and 
already have called for a tiger to be let loose; and, 
enfeebled in body, though still firm in his faith, the 
victim can scarcely support himself. 


The approaching horror, however, is arrested, not 
by mercy, not by a miracle, but by a monkey. Your 
good judgment, Sir, will wonder, but it is true. For 
while expectation is at its height, and the heart is 
gasping, the author's plastic power leads him to tell us, 
that a little bald ape had escaped from its keeper, and 
by skipping up and down upon the sands, and ‘ by all 
manner of foolish gestures, challenges the attention of 
all those that sate over against it. The painted courte- 
zans throw down apples and nuts to the obscene crea- 
ture, and testify much delight in the grimaces with 
which it received them ; hopping to and fro, and cast- 
ing them away, and then catching them up again, with 
continued gibbering and prating ; and all, as with one 
consent, begin to applaud, and the amphitheatre re- 
sounds with peals of laughter." Thus all the solemnity, 
as well as all the fine horror of the impending sacrifice ; 
all our high-raised emotions, our pity, our fears, our 
religious elevation, are here in a moment overthrown 
by images so disgraceful and disgusting, that the taste 
and understanding are equally offended. Just adding, 
that Thraso’s intended torments are commuted for 
simple decapitation, I leave the Reader to make his 
own conclusions on the genius and powers of Mr. 
Lockhart, when thus left to himself. 

‘ Crito. 





Report OF THE CoUNSEL OF HEALTH IN Paris. 


In the tables of Mortality, for the city of Paris, in 
1826, itis stated, that out of the 25,898 individuals 
who died there during that year, 8,920 died in the 
hospitals, and 326 by a violent death. It is also 
mentioned in the reports of the Council of Health, 
that the number of persons attacked with cancerous 
diseases is perfectly astonishing, while, notwithstand- 
ing every regulation made to destroy the infection, 
two hundred children have died of the small-pox. The 
number of suicides is stated to increase with a frightful 
rapidity. In 1824, there were 371 suicides; in 1825, 
396. In 1826, there were 511! The number of per- 
sons also who perished by drowning, was considerably 
greater than in the preceding years; 376 individuals 
were taken out of the water; 151 of whom were per- 
sons who voluntarily drowned themselves; the death 
of the others was attributed to accident, Seventy of 
those who received succour were restored to life. 


Garrick’s Diamond Cross.—The late Mrs. Garrick, it 
is said, was so great an admirer of Mr. Kean’s acting, 
that she presented him with a favourite diamond cross, 
left by her husband to be disposed of at her own 
decease. This being the case, the executors considered 
that the cross was not at her proper disposal, and 
they accordingly determined on recovering possession 
of it. For some time, Mr. Kean succeeded in avoiding 
them, but being at length compelled either to resign 
the valued relic, of overcome the arguments of the 
executors, he induced them to let him retain it, which 
they did, deducting the value of the cross from the 
legacy at the disposal of Mrs. Garrick. 


French Opera.—A new Figaro has appeared at the 
Theatre Italien, at Paris, concerning whose country 
the editors of the French papers seem in great difficulty. 
He calls himself Signor Balfi, but they protest that he 
is actually an Englishman, of the name of Balfe. His 
performances appear to have given considerable satis- 
faction, and he will probably, ere long, find his way 
hither, The Parisians seem to anticipate with great 
delight the union of Mademoiselle Sontag and Madame 
Pesaroni, in the opera of Tancredi. 


Russian Society of Agriculture.—At the last sitting 
of the Imperial Society of Agriculture of Moscow, M. 
Skiadan, proprietor of some fine flocks of Merinos in 
the Government of Voronige, exhibited an instrument 
of his invention for ascertaining the thickness or fine- 
ness of the wool, with the greatest exactness, This 
instrument, which is called an Eriometre, excels all 
others of a similar description, not excepting those of 
the celebrated Dollond, or of M, Koehler, of Zwickan, 
in Saxony, 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In a few weeks will be published, ‘The Cypress Wreath,’ by 
Mrs. Baron Wilson, author of ‘ Astarte’ and ‘ Hours at Home.’ 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 


Buchanan on the Origin of Hearing, royal 8vo., 14s. 

Edmonstone on Cowper, 8vo., 6s. 

Warren on the Nature and Property of Living Animals, 
8vo., 58. 6d. 

Landor’s Impious Feast, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Ward’s Reciter, 12mo., 4s. 6d. 

italy as it is, by the author of * Four Years in France,’ 8vo., 
14s. 

History of George Godfrey, written by Himself, 3 vols., post 
8vo., 28s. 6d. 

The Mummy, second edition, 3 vols., 8vo., 28s. 6d. 

Payne’s Elements of Mental and Moral Science, 8VO., 12%. 

Dr. Smith’s Four Discourses on the Sacrifice and Priesthood 
of Jesus Christ, 8vo., 8s. 

Heaton and Cox’s First Steps to the Latin Classics, 2s, 

The Visit to London, new edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Pretty Portress of Windsor Lodge, 18mo., 2s. 

Rev. J. H. Robertson’s Family Prayers, 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Robertson’s Catechism of Criticism, 18mo,, ls. 

Robertson’s Bible, The Standard of Taste, 18mo., 6s. 

Belson’s Little Lessons for Little Folks, new edition, plates, 
18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Art of Tying the Cravat, 18mo., second edition, 3s. 

Jackson’s Book-keeping and Check Journal, second edition, 
8vo., 7s. 

Daniel O'Rourke, 12mo., 1s. 

Hamilton’s Conic Sections, 8vo., 9s. 

Bishop Heber’s Narrative of a Journey through the Upper 
Provinces of India, 2 vols., 4to., 4i. 14s. 6d. 
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To-morrow, will be published, 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CXXXVI. for March 1828. Contents: 1. Pas- 
sages in the Life of Francis Flagstaffe, Esq., late Major in his 
Majesty’s Service.—II. The Broken Lute, by F. H.—IlI. Win- 
try Landscape, by Delta.—IV. Toilette of a Hebrew Lady, cx- 
hibited in six Scenes.—V. Chapters on Churchyards. Chap. 


EW CARICATURES; Political and Hu- 
mourous, of a Superior Class, publishing daily by 
Thomas M‘Lean, 26, Haymarket, where may be had, 
1. GURNEY’S STEAM CARRIAGE. Coloured, 3s. 
2. IRISH FUNERAL. Plate, full of humour, coloured, 5s. 
3. LAW: Gorging on the Spoils of Fools, Rogues, and 
Honest-men, or the Fatal Effects of Legal Rapacity. By Tazo- 
pore Laxe. Coloured, 4s. 





16. Andrew Cleaves concluded.—VI. Connor M‘Gloghlin. A 
Tale of the Lower Shannon.—VII. Whig Retrench t, and 
Plan for the Reduction of the National Debt.—VIII. The Ninth 
Report on Education in Ireland.—IX. Lord Byron and some of 
his Contemporaries. By Leigh Hunt. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 





On Monday next, 2 
WN EMOIRES D’UNE CONTEMPORAINE ; 
ou, Souvenirs @’une Femme sur lcs Principaux Person- 
nages de la République, du Consulat, de Il’Empire, ete. : 
Printed for Saunders and Otley, Public Library Conduit-st. 





Just published, in one large Volume, medium Octavo, 

price 18s. boards. 

HE AMERICAN ANNUAL REGISTER, 
for 1825-6, or the Fiftieth Year of American Independ- 

ence, 

“The first work of its useful kind that has appeared in Ame- 
rica.”"—Literary Gazette. 

“The portion which is the most effective is that which re- 
lates to the details of domestic intelligence. We are convinced 
that the reader will be gratified by a general view of its con- 
tents.—New Monthly Mag. 

New York: published by G. and C. Carvill, and sold by T. 

Ward, 84, High Holborn, London. 





HOWARD’S WALKER’S DICTIONARY IMPROVED.—In one 
large vol. dnodecimo, containing four hundred pages, closely 
printed double columns, price 4s. 6d. boards, or 5s. bound, of 

x A 7ALKER’S CRITICAL PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY, and EXPOSITER of the ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE, arranged for the Use of Schools, in which the 

meaning of every Word is clearly explained, and the Sound of 

every Syllable distinctly shown, exhibiting the Principles of a 

pure and correct Pronunciation ; to which is added, a short 

Dictionary of Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish Phrases. 

By ALrrep Howaarp, Editor of the Beauties of Literature, &e. 
This Work is particularly recommended to Foreigners and 

others, desirous of acquiring a pure and correct pronunciation 

of the English Language. 

London : Printed fer Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside, and 
sald by all Bookeellers in the United Kingdom. 

TEGG’S NEW CHRONOLOGY, CORR¥CTED TO THE PRE- 
SENT TIME.—Closely printed in one volume, duodecimo, 
price 6s. in extra boards, a 

HE NEW CHRONOLOGY; or Historian’s 
Companion : being an authentic Register of Events, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time, comprehending an 

Epitome of Universal History, with a copious List of the most 

Eminent Men in all Ages of the World. The Third Edition. 

By Tuomas Trae, Editor of ‘ The Young Man’s Book of 
Knowledge.’ 

*Tegg’s Chronology contains a vast quantity of weill-ar- 
ranged and condensed information: it is one of the best books 
of the kind we have met with.’—Jvhn Bull. 

London: printed for the Editor; and sold by R. Griffin and 
Co., Glasgow, and all Booksellers. 


MITCHELL’S TOM TELESCOPE.—Most beautifully printed, 
and embellished with 48 Cuts, price 3s. boards, 
HE NEWTONIAN SYSTEM OF PHILO- 
SOPHY EXPLAINED by FAMILIAR OBJECTS, in an 
interesting manner ; for the Use of Young Persons.—By Tom 
TeLescork, A.M. A new and improved Edition, eontaining 
all the recent Discoveries in the different departments of Na- 
tural Philcsophy. By JAMES MITCHELL, Harborough, Fdi- 
tor of “* The Portable Encyclopedia,” and Author of ** The 
First Lines of Science.” 
Chiswick: printed by Messrs. Whittingham, for Thos. Tegg, 
Cheapside ; and sold by N. Hailes, Piccadilly ; and R. Grifia 
ang Co., Glasgow. 


ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY, 59, HIGH HOLBORN. 
‘This day is published, handsomely printed in 2 vols. 8vo., and 
illustrated by 274 Engravings, price 1/. 4s, in boards. 

MANUAL of NATURAL and EXPERI- 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY; being the Substance of a 
Series of Lectuyes, delivered in théLondon, Russel, Surrey, 
and Metropolitan Institutions. 
By Cuarves F. Partineron, of the London Institution. 
Printed for J. Taylor. 
Where may be had, lately published, by the same Author, 
An HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of the 
STEAM-ENGINE; comprising a General View of the variovs 
Modes of employing Elastic Vapour as a Prime Mover, &c. Xc. 
With a List of Patents, &e. In 8vo., illustrated by 33 En- 
gravings and other Figures, price 16s. boards. 


In 3 Volumes, price 1/ lis. 6d. 
E LISLE; or the SENSITIVE MAN. 
“ This is a novel of the Tremaine school ; and the scenes 
which it draws, and the characters it represents, approach 
nearer to reality."—New Times. 

“* It is a novel of the most extraordinary fertility.”—A#lae, 

“ It is an intensely interesting tale.”—Literury Chronicle. 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 

Of whom may be had, dedicated to his Majesty, price 11. 114. 6d. 

The ROMANCE of HISTORY—ENGLAND, By Henry 
Nets. Comprising Tales illustrative of the romantic Annals 
of England, from William the Conqueror te Charles the First 
inclusive. 

“Mr. Necle’s Tales are valuable illustrations of English man- 
ners, and striking commentaries on the history of the coun- 
try.”—Times. 

“It is a valuable addition to all the Histories By 
w Arliss’ Magazine, liana 

















TEMPLE OF JUPITER. 
Just published, an Engraving, dedicated, by permission, to the 
Right Hon. John Singleton, Baron Lyndhurst, Lord 
: i High Chancellor of Great Britain. 
HE TEMPLE OF JUPITER, in the Island 
of Zgina, most beautifully engraved in the line manner, 
by Jonn Pye, Esq., from a Picture, by J. M. W. TurNER, 
Esq., R.A.. in the possession of the Publishers. Prints, 
1/. 118. 6d. ; Proofs, 3/. 3s.; India Proofs, 4/. 4s.; before the 
Letters, 6/. 6s. 
Published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the 
King, 6, Pall-mall, London; and sold by F. G. Moon, Thread- 
needle-street. 





HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo., 10s. boards, 


SELECTION from various GERMAN AU- 

THORS; with a Double Translation, for the Use of 
Students upon the Hamiltonian System. The Two Translations 
and the German Text are repeated separately, for the purpose 
of exercising learners. 

* Ample provision is here made for every possible evolution 
of teaching and exercise. We can safely recommend the work 
to all, but especially to young persons, who are desirous of 
acquiring this most useful and important language.’—London 
Weekly Review. 

Printed for Hnnt and Clarke, York-street, Covent-garden ; 
sold by Sutherland, Edinburgh ; Griffin, Glasgow ; and W. F. 
Wakeman, Dublin ; of whom may be had, on the same plan, 

The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. The First Two Books with 
a Double Translation. In 8vo., price 12s. in boards. 

The HISTORY of ROME, by Eutropius. With a Double 
Translation. In Svo., price 10s. boards. 

The HISTORY of CHARLES the TWELFTH, by Voltaire. 
The First Three Books with a Double Translation. With Notes, 
and a Preface explaining the object and use of the Double 
Translation. On the same plan, in two vols., 8vo., price 15s. 
in boards. 

*,* The Two First Books, with the Double Translation, may 
be had in one volume 8vo., price 8s. in boards. 

The CATO MAJOR and LA&LIUS of CICERO. On the same 
plan, svo., price 7s. 6d. in boards. . 

. ms Either ‘Treatise may be had separately, price 4s. in 
oards. 
‘ A SELECTION from various ITALIAN AUTHORS One vol., 
VO., 108. 

A LARGE ALLOWANCE TO SCHOOLS. 





POPULAR WORKS 
Just published by Henry Co.zurn, New Burlington-street. 
HIRD: SERIES of SAYINGS and DOINGS, 
in 3 vols. post 8vo., 11. 11s. 6d. 
* Full of wise saws and modern instances.’—Shakspeare. 

LORD BYRON and SOME of HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
By Letou Hunt. With Portraits and Fac-similes. 

‘ *Tis for slaves to lic, and for freemen to speak truth,’ 

Montaigne. 

ITALY AS IT IS. Narrative of an English Family’s Resi- 
dence for three years in that country. By the Author of ‘ Four 
Years in France.’ Svo., 14s, 

The MUMMY; a Tale of the Twenty-second Century ; se- 
eond edition, 3 vols., post 8vo., 28s. Gd. 

The HISTORY of GEORGE GODFREY. Related by Him- 
self. In 3 vols. post 8yo. 

TWO YEARS in NEW SOUTH WALES. By P. Cunnixe- 
nam, Esq., R.N. Third Edition, Revised, witha Map. In3 
vols., post 8vo., 188., 

‘Mr. Cunningham’s ‘Two Years in New South Wales,’ is 
the best book of general information that has been written 
upon that interesting country..—Monthly Magazine. 

And in a few days will be ready, 

— c> cee - ATaleof Khorasan. 3 vols. post 8vo., 
1. 11s. 6d. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and TRAVELS of JOHN LEDYARD, 
(the African Traveller,) from his Journals and Correspondence, 
Now first published, in 1 vol., post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

The MAN of TON. A Satire. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

The NIGHT-WATCH, or Tales of the Sea. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


18s. 

THE DIARY of THOMAS BURTON, Esq., a MEMBER in 
the PARLIAMENTS of the PROTECTORS, OLIVER and 
RICHARD CROMWELL, from 1656 to 1659, now first published 
from the original Autograph Manuscrigt, in the possession of 
William Upcott, of the London Institution. Interspersed with 
several curious Documents and Notices, Historical and Biogra- 
phical. By Joun Towitn Rutt, Esq. In 4 vols. post svo., 
with Plates, 

This work serves to fill up that chasm so long existing in our 
Parliamentary History; the new facts and arguments eon- 
tained in it especially develope the project of Cromwell for the 
assumption of the Royal dignity ; the real extent of his power 
as Protector ; the of his Administration, and the rapid 
decline and speedy extinction of that power under the short 
Protectorate of his Son. 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE of the IRISH REBELLION of 
1798. By CuHaArLes HAMILTON TzeELING. 8V0. Qs. 6d. 

THE THIRD VOLUME of LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CON- 
VERSATIONS of LITERARY MEN and STATESMEN. 8vo. 

MEMORIALS OF SHAKSPEARE, or Sketches of his Cha- 
racter and Genius. By Various Writers. Collected and edited, 
with a Preface and Notes, by NATHAN DrAxe, M.D.,&c. Form- 
ing a valuable accompaniment to every edition of the Poet. 8vo. 

THE MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY’S NARRATIVE of the 
— WAR in SPALN and PORTUGAL. 4to., with Maps and 

ans. 


a @ Story of the Past, the Present, and the 





Future, 





HE EXAMINER of Sunday next, March 2, 
will be accompanied by a SUPPLEMENT, equal in size 
to the ordinary Paper. Price Sevenpence ; the Supplement 
Gratis. 
Examiner Office, 26th Feb. 1828. 


EW PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

52, RATHBONE PLACE.—Subscribers and the Publi¢ 

are respectfully informed, that the Addenda to the Catalogue 

—— Library, for the year 1828, is now ready for delivery 
JRATIS. 








' LATIN MADE EASY. 
Just published, Vols. I. and II. 18mo. Price 4s. each, to be 
completed in 4 vols. 
HORATIA FLACCI OPERA. By Jony 
@ STiRiine, D.D. Anew Edition, critically revised, with 
the Ordo and Translation interlineally arranged, on the Plan 
of Locke, Montanus, and Da Marsais. By P. A. Nurrau, 
LL.D. With Preliminary Dissertations. 

* It will enable the uninstructed in ciassical literature to form 
an idea of Horace ; and is well calculated to be useful to boy 
scholars, and even to idle and forgetful scholars at a later pe. 
riod of life."—Lit. Gazette. 

‘ Stirling’s ig the most accurate and useful translation which 
has ever been laid before the public.’—3/oss’s Classical Biblio. 

raphy. 

“ ps4 JUVENAL’S SATIRES, 10s. 6d. boards, and VIRGIL’S 
BUCOLICS, 3s. 6d. bound, on the same plan. 

London: Printed for Thomas Ward, 84, High Holborn 


FINE ARTS. 

The following splendid Paints have just been published by 
Moon, Boys, and Gravss, Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall- 
Mall, London. 

HE SPOILT CHILD. Engraved by G. II. 
Puitiips, after a Picture by M. W. Swarr. Size, 24 
inches by 19 high. Prints, 15s.; Proofs, 25s. Before Letters, 

Sis. 6d. 

THE DANCING BEAR. Beautifully engraved by H. Mevez, 
after a Picture by W. F. WitnerinetTon. Size, 25 inches by 

20 high. Prints, 2ls.; Proofs, India, 31s. 6d.; Before Letters, 





42s. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLY going to Church, accompanied 
by the ‘ Spectator,’ and surrounded by his Tenantry. En- 
graved by H. Meyer, after Mr. Leslie’s celebrated Picture: 
size, 25 by 20; prints. 21s.; proofs, 42s. 

PORTRAITS of LADY BAGOT, LADY BURGHERSH, and 
LADY FITZROY SOMERSET, (a Group) beautifully engraved 
by J. Tuomson, Esq. from the Original Drawing by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P.R.A. Size, 19 inches by 24 high. Prints, 15s. ; 
India Proofs, 31s. 6d.; Before Letters, 52s. 6d. 

WILL-O’-THE-WISP. Engraved by W. Griver, after a 
Painting by D.T. Egerton. Size, 17 inches by 14 high ; Prints, 
10s. 6d.; Proofs, 18s. 

1. THE DEATH OF ROBIN HOOD. Engraved by T. Lup- 
ton, after a Picture by Thales Ficlding. Size, 20 inches by 17 
high. Prints, 21s.; Proofs, 31s. 6d. 

JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO. Painted and Engraved by 
Joun Burnet, and forming the third plate of his Series of 
Illustrations to the Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. Size, 
12 inches by 17. Prints, 12s.; India Proofs, 21s. Before let. 
ters, 31s. 6d. 

Also may be had, 

TAM O‘SHANTER and the COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT, 
forming Plates 1 and 2 of the same series. Price, each Print, 
12s. India Proofs, 21s. Before letters, 31s. Gd. 

THE SHOOTING PONY. Engraved by W. Rappon, after 
A. Cooper, A.A. Size, 9 inches by 11 high. Prints, 10s. 6d.; 
Proofs, French, 16s. India, 21s. 

PORTRAIT of Mr. JOHN BURNET, Author of ‘ Practical 
Hints on Painting,’ &c. Engraved in the line manner, by 
Cuar.es Fox, after a Picture by S. P. Denning. Size, 9 
inches by 11 high. Prints, 7s. 6d. ; Proofs, 15s. 

LANDSEER’S MONKEYANA; or, MEN in MINIATURE. 
Part II. 

CONTENTS — 
Plate 1. Incredulity. 
2. Wapping; or, The Pas de Deux. 
3. The Crisis ; or, The Point of Honour. 
4. The Sunshine of the Soul. 





On Saturday wiil be published, price 5s.—No. LI. 
HE ORIENTAL HERALD for MARCH, 
1828, containing, among other matters peculiarly in- 
teresting to Individuals and Families connected with India, 
the following Articles; Evils resulting to Great Britain from 
the East India Company’s Monopoly—Statue to the Memory 
of the late Stephen Babington—Letter of Mr. Babington’s Suc- 
cessor—Woman’s Friendship—Inquiry into the Right or Justice 
of the Punishment of Death—Kindred Minds—Sir Ed 
East’s suggested Reforms in India—Lines to R. J. Ww. M.— 
‘Travels in Italy, No. I1.—The Censorship of the Press in India— 
Memnon—Numa Pompilius and Egeria—Journey from Madras 
to Bombay, No. VIII.—The Death-charge of Mahonnal— 
Chinese Drama—Junius Brutus—Expedition from India to 
Egypt—Bishop Heber to his Wife—Summary Commitment for 
Constructive Contempts of Parliament, &c.—The Missioner— 
Recent Travels in the Cyrenaica—The Snow-Drop—Judgment 
of the King’s Judges at Calcutta on Registering the Indian 
Stamp Act—Lines addressed to a Young Lady—Mexico, or New 
Spain—Classification of the Languages of Asia—Medal to the 
Troops who served in Ava—Song—Trial of Captain Dillon— 
Lines on the Death of Mr. Canning—Suppression of the Prince 
of Wales’ Island Gazette—General News from Madras and 
Bengal—Appeal to the Editor from an unknown Correspondent 
at Bombay, with Notes by the Editor—Civil and Military Ap- 
pointments, Promotions, and Changes in India—Births, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths—Shipping Intelligence ; Arrivals from 
Eastern Ports, Arrivals in Eastern Ports, and Departures from 
Europe—General List of Passengers—Notices toCorrespop dents, 
&e. &e, 
Office of Publication, 147, Strand, near Somersct-House. 





London: Printed and Published every Tuesday and Friday 
morning, by Witt1AM Lewsr, at the Office, 147, Strand, 
near Somerset House; 
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